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BATISTA ADDRESSES HIS AIDES AFTER THE COUP 


HAVANA 

T TOOK General Fulgencio Bat- 
ie and a group of Army captains 
and lieutenants just 77 minutes to 
seize power in Cuba, suppress all con- 
stitutional guarantees, shut down the 
national legislature, and interrupt a 
process of democratic evolution 
which had begun 19 years ago and 
continued somewhat fitfully and pain- 
fully ever since. 

In June, Cuba’s 3,000,000 voters 
were to elect a new President of the 
Republic. The three principal candi- 
dates were Roberto Agramonte of the 
Popular party, Carlos Hevia of the 
Authentic Revolutionary party, and 
Fulgencio Batista of the Unitary Ac- 
tion party. Agramonte had every 
prospect of victory at the polls. 
Batista, supported by the Communists 
(who call themselves the Popular So- 
cialist party), had none whatever— 
as further evidenced by the fact 
that after the coup, in towns like 
Camaguey and Matanzas where the 
military had not gained control of 
the streets, the General’s election 
headquarters were stormed by out- 
raged crowds. 

It is obvious that Batista, backed 
by the junior Army officers, decided 


to block the elections—which would 
have gone unfavorably for him—and 
carry out “unitary action” to suit his 
own taste. He assumed the title of 
“Chief of the Revolution” and formed 
a civilian cabinet. Unless complica- 
tions develop, he evidently plans to 
be a “mild” dictator and even per- 
haps call new elections .. . 
them. 

The government of Dr. Carlos Prio 
Socarras, which was installed in 
1948, was distinguished by two con- 
tradictory traits: On the one hand, 
there was a visible growth of bureau- 
cracy and shady dealings; on the 
other hand, the regime was genuinely 
creative. For the first time in Latin 
American history, it established an 
audit office, and farmers’ and work- 
ers’ loan banks. It also enacted 
effective legislation to protect the 
rights of workers. The CTC (Con- 
federation of Cuban Workers), after 
eliminating Lazaro Pea and his 
Communist henchmen, enjoyed con- 
siderable influence, which it exer- 
cised with remarkable discretion un- 
der the leadership of Senator Eusebio 
Mujal. The fact that Mujal is today 
the object of a manhunt by Batista’s 
forces, and that Venezuelan ex-Presi- 
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New Leader Correspondent 


Batista s 


dent Romulo Betancourt and _ the 
exiled Dominican syndicalist leader 
Juan Bosch have sought asylum at 
foreign embassies, indicates the na- 
ture of Batista’s coup. 

Batista’s career has been unique, 
stormy and not always patriotically 
motivated. In 1933, when dictator 
Gerardo Machado was driven from 
power by the Army and the people, 
Batista was a sergeant. A month later, 
at the head of a group of his military 
comrades, he succeeded in ousting 
the provisional President, Carlos 
Manuel de Cespedes. He remained in 
the shadows, attempting to impose 
his will on the Presidents who fol- 
lowed (Ramon Grau San Martin, 
Carlos Mendieta and Mariano Miguel 
Gomez), but without success. In De- 
cember 1935, Batista staged a new 
coup d'état, and Federico Laredo Bru 
became President under his “protec- 
tion.” Finally, in 1940, the former 
sergeant—who had already been pro- 
moted to colonel without a single 
military deed to his credit—had him- 
self elected President. 

The Batista regime was fascist in 
its institutional structure and dem- 
agogic from a social point of view. 
A three-year plan was to nationalize 
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Cuba's democratic evolution has been set back, political 


persecution will begin again and Peronism will be strengthened 


Fascist Coup in Cuba 


the sugar industry and redistribute 
the land, but nothing came of it. 

In 1944, when Latin America was 
undergoing a process of democratiza- 
tion under the heat of Allied war 
victories, Batista democratized his 
regime, called elections and relin- 
quished the Presidency to the victor, 
Dr. Grau San Martin. The latter was 
succeeded in 1948 by Prio Socarras, 
and it was under Prio’s extremely 
liberal rule that Batista returned to 
Cuba and resumed his political ac- 
tivity. However, the people remem- 
bered his policies, his acts of per- 
secution and his barely disguised 
fascism. Batista realized that he had 
no chance of reaching the Presidency 
by democratic means. 

What are the forces which he rep- 
resents? Batista is, in a way, a pre- 
Peronista. His formerly 
humble military status has given him 
both boldness and a feeling of in- 
feriority. He cannot be considered a 
defender of the ingenio (sugar plan- 
tation) owners or of the industrial- 
ists. Exactly like Perén, he represents 
a caste—that of the officers—and a 
sub-class—that of the peons, the 
Negroes of the plantations and the 
city slums, who provide his “popular” 
strength. (Batista 
mulatto. ) 

The new dictator has announced 
that all Cuba’s international engage- 
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ments will be respected. This obvi- 
ously means that he will seek United 
States recognition of his regime. It 
remains to be seen whether Batista 
will follow the example of President 
Vargas of Brazil, who, after allying 





SOCARRAS: CONTRADICTORY REGIME 


himself with Perén before the elec- 
tions, became pro-American fter- 
ward; or whether he will turn toward 
the General of Buenos Aires. In any 
case, Cuba’s democratic evolution 
will be retarded, political persecu- 
tion will begin again, and a dema- 
gogic regime—both protégé and pro- 
tector of the Communists—will be 


added to the long list of military 
governments which have emerged in 
Latin America since 1947, the date 
of Peron’s first victory. 

Mexico, which lies just a short 
distance from Cuba, is also about to 
hold elections, and there has been 
talk in recent weeks that certain mili- 
tary circles are planning a coup. The 
Cuban example may well prove con- 
tagious. And Mexico is the last large 
democratic country south of the 
United States. 

There is another question which 
must be analyzed if recent events 
are to be better understood: Why has 
there been no reaction by the power- 
ful CTC and the democratic parties, 
which command the sympathy of the 
majority of the Cuban people? In 
Venezuela and Peru, too, in 1948 and 
1949, the military encountered no or- 
ganized resistance from the unions 
and the political parties. Only later 
did some sort of underground oppo- 
sition emerge. 

Was the youth and inexperience 
of the unions and parties to blame? 
Or was it the desire of the leaders— 
or some of the leaders—to ally them- 
selves with the new regimes that 
paralyzed all active opposition? The 
answer to these questions in large 
measure holds the key to an under- 
standing of the tragic events of re- 
cent years in Latin America. 
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COMMITTEES have been 
doing a lot of investigating. 
Everything connected with the White 
House has been gone into except 
Margaret singing. The 
State Department, the Department of 
Justice have been singled out for 
special favors, but attention has by 
no means been limited to them. 
I do not object. Some probing and 
punching was overdue. The Hoover 
Commission gave us a broad outline 


ENATE 


Truman’s 


of desirable reconstruction in the ex- 
ecutive departments. The legislators 
could not have done better than to 
put the Hoover reforms into effect. 
But, despite President Truman’s 
urging, they have not even gone half- 
way in that direction. 

The Senators can make the head- 
lines better by calling all sorts of 
persons before committees and pre- 
tending that they are high and holy 
judges looking into the doings of in- 
ferior fellows clustered round Harry 
Truman. In this column, I propose 
to turn the tables. For a few minutes, 
I would like to look into the doings 
of the Senate. Let us see how high 
above selfishness and_ self-advertis- 
ing are the actions of some members 
of our upper house. 

On February 27, the statesmen in 
our smaller and more dignified cham- 
ber voted 45 to 44 not to allow the 
great territory of Alaska to become 
a state. When | read those figures in 
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By William E. Bohn 


What's Wrong 
With the Senate? 


the Times, my curiosity was aroused. 
There couldn’t be any good reason 
for keeping out of the Union 120,000 
people in a great and potentially pro- 
ductive area like Alaska. So there 
must be a bad reason. And if the 45 
nay-sayers were moved by evil 
thoughts, what were they? In order 
to answer my question, I read every 
word of the Congressional Record 
from February 18 to February 27. It 
was a rewarding excursion into ora- 
tory. 

S. 50, the bill prescribing condi- 
tions whereby the incorporated terri- 
tory of Alaska could become a state, 
was in charge of Senator O’Mahoney, 
the Chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. In his 
endeavor to win a majority for it, he 
was supported by many of the ablest 
men in the Senate, especially the 
Senators from the West and North- 
west. Douglas, Moody, Ecton, Cor- 
don, Anderson, Morse and Know- 
land made fine, logical, substantial 
addresses in favor of the grant of 
statehood. The people of the terri- 
tory had voted in favor of it. In a 
Gallup poll, the citizens of the entire 
country had shown that they backed 
it nine to one. Both political parties 
had adopted favorable planks in 
their platforms. Much was made of 
the argument of taxation without rep- 
resentation. The case was clear and 
convincing. 

But against the Alaskans were the 
Southerners. They were led by 
Smathers, Stennis, Long and Russell. 
The fact that it is these statesmen, 
the ones farthest away from Alaska, 


the ones who know least about 


Alaska, who oppose statehood, be- 
trays the secret of the line-up. Paul 
Douglas blurted out the truth of the 
matter in a masterly speech. There is 
“a feeling of Senators from certain 
regions .. . that the addition of four 
new Senators will so dilute existing 
voting strength as to threaten the 
interests of those sections.” 

A minority of 33 out of 96 can 
now prevent closure and so defeat 
any proposed law which is too mod- 
ern or liberal for them. If four new 
members were added to the Senate, 
34 would be required to accomplish 
this. To retain so small an advant- 
age, these gallant Southern gentlemen 
are willing, Douglas remarked, to 
sacrifice a great national interest. 
To that low level have they debased 
all ideas of statesmanship or devotion 
to the national welfare. 

I am not implying, of course, that 
Smathers, Stennis and Co. openly 
acknowledged that their concern was 
with the filibuster. The Senator from 
Florida, in fact, issued a blanket de- 
nial of the charge. He was affected 
almost to tears by the notion that 
anyone should think him and his 
friends against civil rights. He was 
deeply hurt that a fine, upstanding 
man like himself should be “brand- 
ed as an obstructionist, or un-Amer- 
ican, or something of that nature.” 

But the long, labored and preten- 
tious arguments which these men 
produced were obviously false. Their 
figures were wrong or wrongly in- 
terpreted. Their predictions of the 
effect of statehood were silly. The 
day before the vote was taken, Sen- 
ator Cordon went through their 
whole web of sophistries and an- 
swered them one by one. When he 
had finished, there was nothing left. 

What shall we say about such men? 
These are not in the State Depart- 
ment or the Department of Justice. 
No one has accused them of being 
subversive. But they were misusing 
their high offices and doing their 
country a bad turn. | suggest some 
investigating among 
voters in Florida, Mississippi and 
Georgia. 
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ARGUS 


OR THE BENEFIT of those who 
ue were unable to penetrate the 
semantic haze spread by Professor 
Owen Lattimore in his testimony be- 
fore the McCarran Committee, I 
have made the following concise sum- 
mary. 

Professor Lattimore denies he is a 
Communist, or a Communist sympa- 
thizer, or a fellow traveler. Just call 
him Hopalong Lattimore. 

Anyone who Professor 
Lattimore of being a pro-Communist 
and an apologist of the Soviet regime 
is either a vicious liar, or has read 
the Professor’s books and articles. 


accuses 


Accusations against him, Professor 
Lattimore should not be 
taken as the equivalent of guilt. 
However, the Professor’s denials of 
the accusations should be taken as 
the equivalent of innocence. 

Professor Lattimore did not know a 
single Russian Communist in this 
country. He did have meetings 
with Soviet Ambassador Konstantin 
Oumansky, but Oumansky was not a 
single Russian Communist—he was a 
married man. 


insists, 


Professor Lattimore did not sup- 
port the Stalin-Hitler pact in its en- 
tirety. He only supported the Stalin 
part of the pact. Inasmuch as Hitler 
broke his part of the pact, the Pro- 
fessor feels vindicated in having sup- 
ported only the Stalin part. 

Professor Lattimore was against 
Soviet Russia’s attack on Finland; on 
the other hand, he would have been 
against Finland’s attack on Soviet 
Russia, and inasmuch as it was im- 
portant for Russia to prevent such an 
attack, the most logical thing for her 
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By Argus 


to do was to attack Finland. Besides, 
the. general moral atmosphere of 
Europe was such that Soviet Russia 
had to fight to a Finnish. 

Not until 1941 did Professor Lat- 
timore begin to suspect Frederick 
Vanderbilt Field of being a fellow 
traveler. Until 1941, Professor Latti- 
more considered Mr. Field a conser- 
vative Republican. 

Professor Lattimore never had a 
desk in the State Department. Any- 
one who says he had a desk there is 
an unmitigated liar and a vicious 
slanderer. Professor Lattimore only 
had a table there, but not a desk. The 
desk he used occasionally was Mr. 
Lauchlin Currie’s, and he used it 
only when Mr. Currie himself was 
away on business. The rest of the 
time he used the table. 

He did not know that some of the 
contributors to the magazine Pacific 
Affairs, of which he was editor, were 
Communists, or that their articles 
were Communist-slanted or Commu- 
nist-inspired. As the editor of a poli- 
tical magazine, Professor Lattimore 
never inquired into the political views 
of his authors, or into the contents of 
their articles. These were all private 
affairs that had absolutely no con- 
nection with Professor Lattimore’s 
Pacific affairs. 

Professor Lattimore did solicit the 
collaboration of Soviet Far Eastern 
experts, but only because he wanted 
an unbiased Soviet view of the Far 
Eastern situation, and no one could 
offer such a view as unbiasedly as a 
Soviet official. 

Professor Lattimore admits that 
the leaders of the Institute of Pacific 
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Relations at one time leaned over 
backward to secure the collaboration 
of the Soviet Union. Only a nasty 
man like Louis Budenz could main- 
tain that they were also leaning over 
leftward. 

Professor Lattimore declares that 
he never tried to influence the Amer- 
ican Government’s policy toward 
China. He submitted his memoranda 
about China to the State Department 
and to the White House in the ardent 
hope that his proposals would be 
rejected. He was terribly upset when 
they were accepted. 

It is not true that he had changed 
his attitude toward Chiang Kai-shek 
at the same time Moscow did. Profes- 
sor Lattimore changed his attitude 
two weeks later. 

It is true that the Kremlin Com- 
missar Motilev, at a conference in 
Moscow in April 1939, suggested that 
Pacific Affairs publish an article by 
a certain “Asiaticus.” It is also true 
that the article by “Asiaticus” was 
printed. Professor Lattimore was sur- 
prised to discover that “Asiaticus” 
was really a Communist, Hans Muell- 
er; he still cannot believe it; it is 
incredible that Moscow should sug- 
gest to him the publication of an 
article by a Communist. 

The whole drive against him, Pro- 
fessor Lattimore thinks, is being con- 
ducted by all the shady and unscrupu- 
lous people who refused to accept the 
Chinese Communists as simple agrar- 
ian reformers. If not for these people, 
the Chinese Communists would still 
be agrarian reformers, and Professor 
Lattimore would not be such a tired, 
tired man. 
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GUESTS 


Soviet-sponsored WFTU uses headquarters 


in Vienna to conduct sabotage of Western 


defense effort and American economic aid 


VIENNA 
5 erate ARE MANY unique features 
about Vienna. Chief among them 
is the fact that it is the only city in 
the world which has a Red Army gar- 
rison, and yet is ruled (together 
with the rest of Austria) by its own 
independent, 100-per-cent anti-Com- 
munist government. At the same time, 
this independence is subject to end- 
less interference by the Russians. 
This article deals with one glaring 
example. 

Austria’s chief trade-union body, 
the Federation of Austrian Trade 
Unions, belongs to the anti-Commu- 
nist International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions. Nevertheless, 
the Russians haye succeeded in laying 
a cuckoo’s egg in the trade-union 
nest which the Austrian Government 
is utterly powerless to eject. The po- 
litical cuckoo’s egg was laid with the 
same stealth that characterizes this 
process in nature. Without warning, 
last April 18, the Austrian press 


was notified by the Communist-con- 
trolled World Federation of Trade 
Unions that it had moved its head- 
quarters to Vienna, and had estab- 
lished itself at Seilerstatte No. 3, the 
former “Coburg Palais.” This build- 
ing is under Soviet military requisi- 
tion. Thus, the Russians stood auto- 
matically convicted of abusing the 
rights of an occupying army and 
violating the Control Agreement 
signed with Austria, under which 
they are entitled to requisition ac- 
commodations only for their own 
military needs. 

The Federation of Austrian Trade 
Unions walked out of the WFTU in 
October 1949 to join the ICFTU, 
whose membership of some 51,000,- 
000 includes the trade unionists of 
almost every democratically-ruled 
country. Obviously, the WFTU be- 
longs among the rest of Moscow’s 
trouble-making brood behind the 
Iron Curtain. However, that would 
not suit Moscow’s game. Moscow 
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wants to maintain the pretense that 
its instrument is still the “world” 
organization of all trade unionists; 
in addition, it likes to have the 
WFTU operating from a center where 
it can pursue its subversive activity 
free from surveillance by the counter- 
espionage agencies of non-Commu- 
nist states. 

The WFTU was founded in 1945, 
when the trade unionists of nearly 
all the free countries of the world, 
fearful of a possible postwar fascist 
revival, agreed to join a new organ- 
ization which would include the Sov- 
iet’s Government-run unions. This 
new body was hopefully called the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
However, the inevitable happened; 
from the outset, Moscow began to 
make the WFTU a direct instrument 
for the propagation of Communism. 
Finally, in 1949, the British, Dutch, 
Belgian and other unions, together 


with the American CIO (the AFL. 


had remained aloof from the start), 
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walked out and founded the ICFTU. 

In January of last year, the French 
Government belatedly found the cour- 
age to refuse further hospitality to 
the WFTU. The Minister of the In- 
terior expelled its headquarters from 
France as an “undesirable foreign or- 
ganization,” together with two other 
Communist-front organizations, the 
World Federation of Democratic 
Youth and the International Demo- 
cratic Women’s Federation. The 
WFTU moved temporarily to War- 
saw, but was quickly transferred by 
Moscow to the better “cover” afford- 
ed by Vienna. 

The Austrian unions lost no time 
in telling it that it was unwelcome. 
The day after the WFTU had coolly 
announced its unwanted arrival, 
Johann Bohm. President of the Fed- 
eration of Austrian Trade Unions, 
declared that his organization had 
not invited it. Only Communists 
could have been responsible for any 
nominal “invitation,” he said (the 
WFTU had referred to one by “Aus- 
trian shop stewards”), and pointed 
out that the Communists represented 
a mere 6 per cent of Austrian trade 
unionists. 

Meanwhile, the 46 members and 
staff employes of the WFTU execu- 
tive set up shop in the Russian sector 
of Vienna. Here they could safely 
defy the Austrian police authorities, 
since the Russians have installed 
Communist police officials through- 
out their sector, who obey them and 
not their superiors. Some of the un- 
invited guests who held passports of 
countries which require no visa to 
enter Austria had crossed the fron- 
tier in the normal manner, but de- 
clined to apply for the necessary 
visitor’s permits. The rest dodged 
the Austrian frontier controls and 
came a Russian military 
propusk (permit) from Czechoslo- 
vakia, and thence through the Rus- 
sian Zone to Vienna. 

Louis Saillant, the Secretary Gen- 
eral, and other principal WFTU of- 
ficials were lodged in the luxurious 
Hotel Carlton in Vienna’s Russian- 
occupied Fourth District. Most of the 
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others were accommodated in the 
same area in Russian-requisitioned 
military billets. Almost the first move 
of the intruders was to address a 
message to the Allied Commission for 
Austria, demanding exemption from 
Allied censorship for their letters, 
telegrams and telephone communica- 
tions. At the same time, the Allied 
Commission received a letter from 
Dr. Leopold Figl, the Austrian Chan- 
cellor, noting the illegality of the 
WFTU’s asking 
whether the Commission had sanc- 
tioned it. British High Commissioner 
Sir Harold Caccia replied for the 
Commission that the WFTU had not 
received permission to come to 
Austria, and that its presence was 


invasion and 





illegal and a violation of Austrian 
sovereignty as guaranteed by the Con- 
trol Agreement. The demand for ex- 
emption from censorship was re- 
jected, forcing the WFTU to carry 
on its subversive activities through 
clandestine channels. 

Many members of this organiza- 


tion, whose presence both the Aus- 


trians and the Western powers have 
declared undesirable, have been dis- 
owned by their own countries. The 
American Embassy announced last 
October 17 that the American mem- 
bers did’ not enjoy United States pro- 
tection. One of them, Mrs. Irene 
Goldin Spiegel, a Brooklyn-born 
woman who is married to an Aus- 
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trian, lost her citizenship as a re- 
sult of voting in the two last 
Austrian general elections. John and 
Mary Wolfard have both lost their 
passports. (John Wolfard’s can be re- 
validated on demand, but only for 
immediate and direct return to the 
States. ) 

The position of WFTU members 
of British nationality is illustrated 
by an incident that occurred several 
months ago. A woman was found one 
night on a park bench in the Rus- 
sian sector, suffering from veronal 
poisoning. The policeman who dis- 
covered her summoned an ambulance 
to take her to a hospital, but before 
it arrived a man appeared, accom- 
panied by a doctor. The latter de- 


nied that there was veronal poison- 
ing, and asserted that she was in an 
epileptic fit and should be allowed to 
return to her lodging, which was the 
Hotel Carlton. When the police 
authorities called for a report on the 
incident the following day, in an effort 
to learn whether attempted murder 
or suicide was involved, all informa- 
tion was withheld by the local 
Austrian police commissioner, a 
Communist dismissed by his super- 
iors two years ago but maintained in 
office by the Russians. 

The woman was one Annie Mc- 
Whinnie and the man her husband, 
Thomas, both renegade British sub- 
jects belonging to the WFTU ex- 
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ecutive. The doctor who deliberately 
made a false diagnosis was a Com- 
munist police surgeon, Dr. Edel. In- 
quiries in the case by the British 
authorities were effectively balked by 
the Soviet-controlled police. 

Among other members of the ex- 
ecutive whom WFTU publications 
here like to describe as “prominent” 
are the President, Giuseppe di Vit- 
torio, head of the Italian General 
Confederation of Labor; his deputy, 
the Russian Vasily 
Kuznetsov; Secretaries Sergei Ros- 
tovsky and Boleslav Gebert, Mary 
Keen, Gwynfer Williams, Jan and 
Jeanine Frantisek Zupka, 
and Maurice van Bineveld. Several 
of them, however, such as di Vittorio 


union _ boss, 


Dessau, 


and Zupka, are not permanent resi- 
dents. 

The Austrian unions, of 
course, ignore the presence of the 
outlaws of Coburg Palais as much as 
possible. The WFTU has not offered 
much overt support to the feeble 
Communist minority in the Austrian 
unions, although it has attempted to 
incite street disorders at critical mo- 
ments. The Austrian political police 
has learned enough about its under- 
ground work here to enable the Min- 
istry of the Interior to move for its 
expulsion for “anti-state activities and 
efforts to disturb public order.” The 
Russians have, of course, prevented 
any action. 

In Europe, the WFTU largely con- 
centrates its disruptive efforts in 
France and Italy. It has a score of 
“trade departments” to further its 
aims, modeled on the “trade secre- 
tariats” of the ICFTU, but without 
the freedom of action enjoyed by the 
latter. Where Communists sit to- 
gether with anti-Communists in the 
unions, as in Britain, the WFTU 
leaves them to carry on subversive 
activities within the larger unions. 
Where this is not possible—for ex- 
ample, in the United States and 
Australia—it has drawn a number 
of small Communist unions into its 
framework. 

The WFTU’s open activities in 


Europe center on trying to obstruct 


trade 


the Western defense effort (Saillant 
is a leading member of the Commu- 
nist “World Peace Council”), and in 
offering the workers a distorted pic- 
ture of the benefits Europe has de- 
rived from the Marshall Plan and 
other American economic aid. The 
WFTU constitutes, in effect, a shock- 
battalion for the Cominform, which 
is kept pretty much in the back- 
ground these days, and it is second 
in importance only to the World 
Peace Council. 

It is naturally very active in the 


countries, 
where it has intensified its subversive 
work since the WFTU congress in 
Peking in 1950. In the Chinese Com- 
munist capital, it has established an 


underdeveloped Eastern 
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Asian headquarters run by a 
Chinese, a Russian, an Australian 
and an Indian director. This office 
supervises incendiary broadcasts in a 
number of Asian languages over the 
Chinese radio and trains subversive 
agents. It coins catchy slogans which 
the discontented peasant masses 
eagerly repeat without properly un- 
derstanding them. 

Since its establishment in Vienna, 
the WFTU has made public moves on 
several fronts. These have included 
appeals for “a struggle against the 
re-militarization of Germany and 
Japan” (July 1951) and for “world 
unity of workers” (November 1951). 
In pursuance of the latter campaign, 


it addressed a letter to the ICFTU 
urging a merger. Last December 20, 
the ICFTU received a letter propos- 
ing “a joint démarche to secure the 
Austrian _ state 
another to end the Korean 
conflict and, in general, common ac- 
tion “to aid the toilers in the cap- 
italist, colonial and non-independent 
countries.” 

Last month, the ICFTU replied by 
asking why the WFTU, now that it 
is established in Vienna, has done 
nothing to secure a state treaty for 
Austria, which is being bled white 
by the Soviets. It dismissed the re- 
newed proposals for cooperation as 
merely an admission of the failure of 
the WFTU’s violent campaign against 
the ICFTU. 

In a letter to the workers of 
Austria, the ICFTU has just recalled 
its own repeated efforts toward secur- 
ing a treaty, and the steady obstruc- 
tionism which the Soviet Union has 
employed at the 258 fruitless sessions 
of the Foreign Ministers’ Deputies, 
in spite of its pledge in the Moscow 
Declaration of eight years ago. All 
the WFTU had done in the matter, 
in its function as “part of the Com- 
munist propaganda apparatus,” de- 
clared the ICFTU, was to slander 
Austria. The letter once more called 
on the WFTU to make good its re- 
peated promises to “hasten the treaty 
negotiations.” 

Last month, the Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Austrian police sent an 
order to the WFTU denying future 
residence here to the latter’s 42 non- 
Austrian functionaries on grounds of 
illegal entry and continued violation 
of Austrian regulations governing 
aliens and those relating to associa- 
tions, meetings and other political ac- 
tivities. On the instructions of the 
WFTU, an Austrian 
lawyer has entered an appeal against 
the order. Both sides, however, are 
actually doing no more than shadow- 
boxing. Everyone knows that the Rus- 
sian authorities in Austria will never 
allow the laws of the land to be en- 
forced against their polyglot pro- 
tégés of the WFTU. 


conclusion of an 
treaty,” 


Communist 
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circles it is being bruited that 
the sensitive needle is quivering on 
the Compass. Latest reading indicates 
that the restless Ted O. Thackrey 
plans to break with the Commie line. 
Recently, when it was reported that 
Albert Kahn, the pro-Stalinist mil- 
lionaire-scion painter (smear artist to 
you), represented the Compass on a 
story, Thackrey screamed at all the 
editors of the New York daily which 
so reported. And talking of 
Kahn, Elizabeth Bentley has. She has 
revealed that he was one of her con- 
tacts in courier days and some 
authorities are more than passingly 
fascinated. . . . 
2s 
At a secret meeting of the French 
Politburo three weeks ago in Gay 
Paree, the comrades were not so bon 
vivant after Jacques Duclos bawled 
out his tovarishchi for attacking Ed- 
ouard Daladier. A new line was in- 


Nr RUMOR, but in informed 


dicated, new and conservative and re- 
spectable to divert suspicion. 

Until that moment, Daladier had been 
denounced as the Butcher of Munich. 
+ + + 

For years, Owen Lattimore’s books 
were pushed by the pro-Stalinist edu- 
cational directors in the social-serv- 
ice field. There’s a long record on 
this effort by the infiltrees. . . . Julie 
Garfield soon will blast the Commies, 
says he’s sorry he got roped in, re- 
veals how it was done and says he'll 
take any anti-Communist platform to 
tell his story. . . . There’s now the 
greatest concentration of Commie 
actors ever to hit Broadway’s legiti- 
mate stage since the great hegira to 
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By Victor Riesel 


‘Daily Compass’ 
Needle Flutters 


Hollywood. . . . Larry Parks has sud- 

denly stopped working with anti-Com- 

munist forces in the movie colony. ... 
+ ¢+¢ 4 

The real Communist party brain- 
trusters are not yet jailed, nor even 
on trial. . . . Col. Batista’s secret 
police hounded the anti-Communist 
refugee leaders from Latin America, 
but did not molest the underground 
Cominform headquarters in Havana. 
Is Cuba libra? 

a a 

There’s one man in Europe who 
can crack the Soviet’s international 
network wide open—Léon Nicole, 
who quit as president of the Swiss 
Communist party a few weeks ago. 
He knows just how that tiny, but piv- 
otal and strategic, CP was used as the 
cockpit for the Party’s international 
intrigue. .. . 

+ + + 

Informed United Nations delegates 
are snickering at the Panmunjom 
truce negotiations. They have relayed 
the following information to their 
governments: 

American military and naval of- 
ficers at the show under the big tent 
are under orders to fight the Soviet’s 
demands up to a point, but give in 
on each rather then face a real show- 
down. 

They’re to get a full truce by July 
at all costs, exactly a year from the 
day the negotiations began—and co- 
incidental with the beginning of the 
Presidential campaign. That’s 
why Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
“neutrals” on the post-truce inspec- 
tion teams. That’s why we’ve agreed 
to watch only five points of entry 


into North ‘Korea instead of the 
twelve which the military told the 
State Department are essential if 
we're to know exactly how much 
equipment the Russians will be send- 
ing the Sovietized armies there dur- 
. . The State Depart- 
ment ignored this advice. . . . 
+ + + 

The entertainment unions are 
alarmed by a recent speech delivered 
by one of our two Negro Congress- 
men, Adam Clayton Powell. 

He told a Negro actors’ guild at 
a quiet meeting some Sundays back 
that he plans to get up on the floor of 
Congress and list all sponsors of 
radio and TV shows who don’t use 
Negro performers in their shows. 
Then, Powell said, he would use his 
reprint and franking privileges to 
mail copies of the speech to all Negro 
communities, with letters urging that 
big industrial sponsors be boycotted 
and picket committees organized to 
demonstrate in front of stores sell- 
ing the products 
should they refuse to order their 
script writers to weave in parts for 
Negro entertainers. 

The talent unions fear this would 
disrupt the progress they’ve been 
making. Powell’s plan borders on 
censorship, they are saying. 

+ + + 

Love-that-Red-Song Dept: Lack of 
a passport didn’t keep the pro-Soviet 
Paul Robeson from getting his voice 
across the Canadian border when the 
immigration patrol stopped him the 
other day. The singer drove back 
to the hiring hall of the Marine 
Cooks and Stewards in Seattle, picked 
up the telephone, got through to the 
Denham Auditorium in Vancouver, 
B.C., where 2,000 members of the 
pro-Communist Mine, Mill and Smel- 
ter Workers Union (some from one 
of the world’s most secret atomic- 
energy plants) were gathered—and 
sang into it. Then he spoke—and you 
couldn’t tell the difference from a 
Moscow broadcast without a pro- 
gram. 

They’ve been casting him wrong. 
That Othello fellow is really Iago. 


ing the truce. . 


manufacturers’ 











DIXIECRATS HOPEFULLY EYE NEW MEXICO'S CAPITOL 


American citizens of Mexican descent 


fear for their civil rights in an atmosphere 


of racial tensions 


RACIAL 


Discrimination 


in NEW MEXICO 


EW MExico, long a proud, poor, 
N distant cousin of the rest of the 
country, is undergoing turbulent 
changes. The catalytic agent has 
been a pilgrimage of Texans whose 
Mecca has been the easy, fat profits 
in New Mexico’s booming oil in- 
dustry. Accompanying Texan invest- 
ments and Texan ingenuity has come 
a product heretofore without much 
currency in bi-cultural New Mexico: 
discrimination based on race and na- 
tional ancestry. So tenaciously has 
this imposed import taken hold in 
large sections of the self-styled Land 
of Enchantment that southeastern 
New Mexico is called 
“Little Texas.” 
The effect of this change is being 
closely watched by the Dixiecrats, 
who see in New Mexico a new 


derisively 


“border state” reminiscent of pre- 





NATHAN PERLMUTTER has written on 
the problems of the American West. 


V 


By Nathan Perlmutter 


Civil War Kansas. The increasing po- 
litical strength of the southeastern 
section of the state has given them 
hope that they might add another ally 
to their resurgent Confederacy. 

To the tourist visiting New Mexico, 
and perhaps noting the predomi- 
nance ef Spanish names in the state 
legislature, it appears odd that Amer- 
of Mexican descent 
should have cause to be fearful for 
their civil rights here in their very 
“stronghold.” The explanation—very 
ugly—lies in the 
calloused corruption of the state, a 
corruption at odds with the tourist’s 
fare of serene, powdered-sugar moun- 
tain tops and multi-colored, wildly 
beautiful cactuses. 

Election to public office in New 
Mexico hinges, in large measure, on 
whether the candidate’s name reflects 
the national ancestry prevailing in 
the area he seeks to represent. Does 
his name end in “ez” or is it an 


ican citizens 


real and very 


Anglo name? Because the Spanish- 
speaking populace of Mexican de- 
scent is poorly acculturated, its rep- 
resentatives are far less responsive 
to their interests than are those of 
the Anglo community. This is high- 
lighted by a recent incident which 
occurred during the course of a State 
Senate debate. An Anglo Senator, 
shaken in an argument, taunted a 
Spanish-speaking opponent with the 
charge that “two dollars will buy 
any Mexican vote.” Not a voice, de- 
spite the numerous Spanish-speaking 
legislators present, was raised in pro- 
test. 

Unfortunately, the insult was not 
fully without basis. It referred to a 
statewide election in which a former 


Governor, Anglo, caused a nominal * 


sum to be paid to hundreds of per- 
sons of Mexican descent in considera- 
tion of their agreement to stay away 
from the polls. His opponent, one of 
Spanish descent, encouraged his po- 
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tential supporters to accept the bribe, 
and, going the opposition one better, 
also encouraged them to cast their 
ballots nonetheless. The Anglo then 
had his party henchmen patrol the 
streets on which the bought-off voters 
resided, imprisoning them in their 
own homes in order to consummate 
the “contract.” 

In recent months, however, Dixie- 
crat hopes have encountered unex- 
pected hurdles. In Albuquerque and 
in Sante Fe, the aloof, complacent 
Spanish-speaking community which 
traces its descent to the Spanish con- 
quistadores has joined forces with 
compatriots from Texas, Arizona and 
California in a protest against the 
further spread of racial and national 
ancestral discrimination. The protest, 
manifested in part by the formation 
of the American Council of Spanish 
Speaking People, is at least one part 
alarm. This proud people has seen 
discrimination in schools, at drug- 
store soda counters, and in theaters 
spreading from Negroes to the large 
population of Spanish-speaking 
Americans who are of Mexican de- 
scent. If discrimination can crawl 
over racial lines to those of national 
ancestry, the descendants of the 
conquistadores, for all their New 
Mexican Mayflower origin, recognize 
that the distance from Mexican line- 
age to Spanish lineage is even less 
than that between Negro and Mex- 
ican. 

On the anniversary of Lincoln’s 
birthday, Albuquerque passed the 
United States’ first comprehensive 
civil-rights ordinance. The surprising 
success of the bill is traceable to the 
indefatigable drive of the local 
NAACP chairman, Hobart LaGrone, 
the virile educational program of the 
mountain states’ ADL, the budding 
social consciousness of the Spanish- 
speaking community, and lastly, but 
importantly, the hostility with which 
Albuquerque, in the north, has re- 
acted to the striving contagion of 
“Little Texas” mores. The bill may 
well have been passed as an act of 
conscience rather than idealism, but 
its passage cut and cut deeply into 
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Dixiecrat dreams of hegemony over 
New Mexico. 

In Farmington, New Mexico, one 
of the fastest-growing oil and gas 
centers in the Southwest, a grand 
jury recently condemned discrimina- 
tion in employment against Negroes. 
Racial tensions had been drawn so 
tight that the jury also felt it neces- 
sary to recommend to the local police 
that they assure Negroes adequate 
police protection. Significantly, Farm- 
ington is in the north, heavily popu- 
lated by Mormons, a religious sect 
whose dogma relegates the Negro to 
a position of “ordained” inferiority. 

How come, then, the revolutionary 
grand jury report? 

The Mormons compose the “na- 
tive” population. The gas and oil ex- 
ploiters are moneyed interests from 
Texas. Although these foreign invest- 
ors are welcomed in Farmington for 
the economic stimulation they bring, 
there is a normal resentment against 
the “foreigners.” So strong has this 
hostility been that, despite the Mor- 
mon promptings of the community, it 
has lashed out at the most cherished 
of Dixie myths: race superiority. In- 
terestingly, in all of Farmington 
there are altogether some thirty 
Negroes! 


NAACP PLANNING ACTION 


In the very bailiwick of Texan in- 
fluence, too, isolated acts of defiance 
executed by Anglos have been dared 
and have been successful. In Carls- 
bad, where the biggest potash mines 
in the United States are located, 
Negro high-school students were per- 
mitted to attend the “white” high 
school this fall for the first time in 
the city’s history. Because of the un- 
eventful acceptance of integration by 
the student body, the Negro grade 
school has been opened to Spanish- 
speaking and Anglo youths. In Ros- 
well, less famed than, but equal in 
population to Sante Fe—like Carls- 
bad, in “Little Texas”; unlike Carls- 
bad, non-industrial, non-union — the 
NAACP is planning an action to con- 
test segregation on the grade-school 
level. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 


the case may never come to court. 
Elements in Roswell, encouraged by 
the success of Carlsbad’s integration 
program, are quietly planning to 
follow Carlsbad’s lead. Again, these 
developments are in some measure a 
reaction to “foreign” influences, in 
some measure the capping of liberal 
endeavors, and substantially rooted 
in economics. New Mexico, despite 
its new prosperity, is far from a rich 
state. The Supreme Court’s insistence 
on near-“equal” if not truly equal 
treatment of Negroes poses a pressing 
decision for communities with segre- 
gated schools. Either they pay and 
pay heavily for illusory luxuries such 
as segregation, or they give democ- 
racy a try. Coming to a decision via 
worn purse strings is seemingly an 
aid to the latter choice. 


NO FUNDS FOR FEPC LAW 


Civil rights-wise, these develop- 
ments are bright new pennies—but 
they can tarnish easily. The state has 
yet to appropriate funds for the 
effectuation of its dormant FEPC law, 
the Alburquerque ordinance is being 
threatened with a referendum, and a 
change in Carlsbad’s school board 
can undo the integration program. 
Also, hotels, motels, bars, barber 
shops and standard places of public 
accommodation are substantially in 
step with the Deep South. 

New Mexico, culturally perhaps 
more than topographically, is truly 
a land of contrast. However, the most 
striking contrast is one that is kin 
neither to peoples nor mountains. 

Sante Fe, the nation’s oldest capi- 
tal, with adobe huts dating back four 
hundred years, with a history pre- 
sided over by Spanish, Mexican, Con- 
federate and Union flags, with its 
narrow winding streets and its musi- 
cal conversation that weaves 
through Spanish and English, sym- 
bolizes the gentle persistency of cul- 
ture of yesteryear, indomitable and 
proud. In short, if Sante Fe repre- 
sents anything, it’s the art of preser- 
vation. A forty-minute drive from 
Sante Fe is Los Alamos . . . where 
they make the atom bomb. 
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DALLIN 


HE DEMAND of the Communist 
{Saath negotiators in Korea that 
Moscow be included as a neutral in 
the “truce observance” commission is 
one of the most hilariously grotesque 
incidents of the monotonous Pan- 
munjom parleys. If the UN repre- 
sentative had the arrogance of an 
Andrei Vishinsky, he would have an- 
swered in the words of the Soviet 
Foreign Minister: “I couldn’t sleep; 
I was laughing all night.” 

For the fact is that the war in 
Korea is Stalin’s war, the weapons 
are Stalin’s weapons, the armies are 
Stalin’s armies, and the tricks em- 
ployed by the Communist negotiators 
are Stalin’s tricks. If ever in history 
there was a satellite war—a war con- 
ducted by remote control from out- 
side—the Korean war is just that. 

At the beginning of the conflict, 
the U.S. State Department pretended 
to see no connection between the 
clangor of arms in Asia and_ the 
quietly watchful Kremlin; the Voice 
of America was instructed to omit the 
Soviet Union from its attacks on the 
Korean aggressors. This was yet an- 
other in the series of experiments in 
dealing with tragic realities by ignor- 
ing their existence and in courting 
Moscow’s benevolence by a hypocriti- 
cal pose of “objectivity.” 

A week after the outbreak of war, 
Ambassador Alan Kirk visited the 
Foreign Ministry in Moscow and pre- 
sented Andrei Gromyko with 2 note 
suggesting that the Soviet Govern- 
ment declare its neutrality. “The 
United States Government,” said the 
note, “asks for an assurance that the 
U.S.S.R. will not take upon itself the 
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VY 
By David J. Dallin 


The Farce of 
Soviet ‘Neutrality 


responsibility for this unprovoked 
and unjustified attack.” 

The Kremlin, however, did not ac- 
cept Secretary of State Acheson’s 
suggestion that it keep aloof—pub- 
least—from the Korean 
affair. Its reply dealt with every con- 


licly, at 


ceivable issue but that of neutrality. 
At that time, Stalin was anxious to 
participate in the expected swift 
triumph of the Communist armies in 
Korea and saw no reason to empha- 
But things 
have changed since then. Today, the 


size Soviet neutrality. 


State Department publicly accuses 
the Russians of engineering the 
Korean war, while Moscow wants to 
play the role of a néutral! 
+ + + 

Several days ago marked the sec- 
ond anniversary of the Soviet-Chinese 
Alliance. The unpublished part of 
this treaty, which was signed four 
months before the Korean invasion, 
undoubtedly dealt with the means 
whereby Moscow could provide sup- 
port in the forthcoming war. The 
published 
clause which will soon become rather 
inconvenient for the Kremlin. This 
was the clause stipulating that the 
Soviet armies stationed in southern 
Manchuria should be withdrawn by 
the end of 1952, and that all Soviet 
rights to the Manchurian railroads, 
together with all Soviet property in 
that province, should revert to the 
Peking Government at the same time. 

These privileges, which have 
turned Manchuria, China’s most 
priceless jewel, into a Soviet colony, 
have been a source of constant con- 
cern to the Chinese Communists; 


portion contained one 


and it is obvious why Mao Tse-tung 
insisted that an early date be set for 
their abolition when he was in Mos- 
cow two years ago. Every well-in- 
formed Chinese knows all too well the 
historic significance of Port Arthur, 
Dairen and the Manchurian railroads. 
The ports of Manchuria and North 
China have served for almost sixty 
years as gateways for Japanese, Rus- 
sian, British and German encroach- 
ment upon Chinese sovereignty, while 
the Manchurian rail lines have been 
a perpetual focus of Russo-Japanese 
rivalry for mastery of the Far East. 

In order to avoid giving the im- 
pression that he was treading the 
traditional paths of Far Eastern im- 
perialism, Stalin was forced to agree 
to a three-year limit for final with- 
drawal of his military forces and 
termination of his economic overlord- 
ship in Manchuria. At the time, 
moreover, there seemed some reason 
to hope that the projected Korean 
invasion would be successfully com- 
pleted in a few months; for the 
American army of occupation was 
evacuated from Korea at the very 
moment when Mao was in Moscow 
negotiating his military alliance. 

Now that the Korean war has 
evolved so contrary to expectations, 
it would be a simple matter to revise 
the terms of the Sino-Soviet pact and 
postpone the evacuation of Man- 
churia for a few more years. If Stalin 
insisted, Mao would give in; he 
would have no alternative but sub- 
mission. However, Soviet prestige 
throughout Asia would suffer a cruel 
blow if it became known that—just 
like the Kaiser, the Tsar and the 
Mikado before him—the Beloved 
Father of Progressive Humanity was 
given to violating his sworn com- 
mitments whenever they stood in his 
way, irrespective of the interests and 
desires of the peoples of Asia. 

Yet Manchuria cannot be evacuat- 
ed by the Soviet Government without 
imperiling the entire structure of the 
Communist empire in Asia and its 
prospects for further expansion. 
Stalin thus finds himself impaled on 
the horns of a grievous dilemma. 
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Dy Richard Hi. Revere 


Intellectuals Can't 


Live on Love Alone 





Continuing the symposium begun on March 10 by 
Robert Gorham Davis on “America’s Intellectuals and 
the Idea of Love,” Richard H. Rovere this week argues 
that love is “far from being the only value or virtue” 
worth seeking and that “exclusive preoccupation with 
it seems . . . to border on the irresponsible.” Mr. 
Rovere, a New Yorker editor and New LEApER con- 
tributor, is co-author of the recent book, The General 
and the President. 





es, pen THE INTELLECTUAL should find intoler- 
able.” Mr. Davis writes, “is not his alienation 
from society but his alienation from love.” I should 
suppose that the intellectual, or for that matter anyone at 
all, might find either condition intolerable. “The difficulty 
is not in the mind but in the affections,” he tells us. It 
seems to me that there are difficulties of some magnitude 
in both places, and in many others. In any case, I do not 
believe that love, any more than beauty or truth or social 
welfare, should be made the absolute value or the ulti- 
mate virtue. I do not respond to Mr. Davis’s suave evan- 
gelism—to his calls for testimony, for surrender, for 
giving ourselves. In some passages, he writes as if he 
thought love could be acquired by mere acknowledgment, 
by submission, by leaving unlocked the doors of the 
spirit; in others, he writes as if he regards love as some 
fruit of intellectual endeavor, some special skill or dis- 
cipline, some particular knowledge which we can obtain 
or increase by application. Either way, he is, in my 
view, on the wrong track. The cult of love to which he 
and so many other intellectuals now subscribe seems to 
me to offer nothing but a verbal escape from a whole 
series of urgent and thorny questions about life and the 
time we live in. 

Is “alienation from love” as widespread as Mr. Davis 
assumes it to be? I doubt that it is, though I must con- 
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fess that the rich variety of definitions of love offered by 
Mr. Davis makes the matter difficult to deal with. He 
speaks of love as Eros and Aphrodite, as “the capacity 
to enjoy,” as the “goods and satisfactions which his [the 
intellectual’s] sensibility and intelligence make possible,” 
as the “good and truth” that are in some men, and, 
finally, as God and the thing that makes the world go 
’round. I realize that it is a grave matter nowadays to be 
found guilty of the reductive heresy, and I realize, too, 
that there is something mean and unseemly in asking for 
precision in discussing an idea (love is not an idea at 
all, and that is part of the trouble) which is glorious by 
virtue of the broad embrace in which it can hold all 
things desirable. But Mr. Davis has written a polemic of 
sorts, and I wish he had focussed more sharply on the 
subject of it. 

Despite my uncertainty about his meaning, I will haz- 
ard the view that alienation from love is not so prevalent 
a state, not so great a cause of desolation as it appears 
to be in his argument. | do not think that it accounts for 
very much of the sadism, the brutality, the unearthly 
chills that characterize much of the intellectual, as well as 
much of the political, life of our age. I think I am as dis- 
tressed by these things as he is. And I am quite willing to 
go along with him on certain diagnoses. I think he is 
probably right in saying that love is what one misses in 
the work of a writer like Evelyn Waugh. But I wonder if 
it is what one misses in the work of an equally symbolic, 
though much less entertaining figure, Howard Fast. I 
don’t believe so. On the contrary, I think that Fast is 
consumed by love. He might not acknowledge it in 
Davis’s terms, though it wouldn’t surprise me too greatly 
if he did. Whether he would or not, I would say that 
more of Howard Fast’s difficulties are in the mind than 
in the affections. I believe that he is testifying to the good 
and truth that are in him and that the trouble is that his 
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CONTINUED 


truth is tragically incomplete. This, I admit, is over- 
simplification, but I think it gets us closer to the heart of 
the matter than Mr. Davis’s “alienation from love.” 

The Communist aberration, like many others, particu- 
larly in the spheres of religion and politics, thrives at 
least as much on love as on hate. I think that Mr. Davis 
may agree with me that it was not for lack of love that 
the generation of intellectuals to which he and I belong 
was for so many years bemused and beguiled by Stalin- 
ism. We suffered, as I see it now, far more from lack 
of good sense than from lack of lively affections. I don’t 
suppose that he would agree that love plays a large part 
in keeping Eugene Dennis, Robert Thompson and their 
colleagues in jail today—when they might so easily free 
themselves by squealing in Washington and enrich them- 
selves by selling their shabby secrets to Redbook. But 
what accounts for the dedication of the Communist? It 
is easy—and to a degree highly relevant—to answer: 
hate, ambition, fear, neurosis, pride, stupidity. Certainly, 
but love is no stranger to any of these. And although all 
of them are undoubtedly present in Communist minds 
and spirits, I am, eccentrically perhaps, persuaded that 
the love to which the Communist is testifying is, in a per- 
fectly hideous way, relatively pure and undefiled. 

Mr. Davis may reply that he is not at present talking 
about that kind of love. I am, as I say, not entirely cer- 
tain of what kind he is talking about. Some of his defi- 
nitions séem to me rather too circumspect. But others 
seem quite broad enough to cover this ground, and when 
he urges surrender to a love that comes before all other 
things, that is larger than life itself, that is in harmony 
with the principles of celestial mechanics, it puts me into 
a niggling, enforcing, reductive state of mind. 

Yet I am in agreement with Mr. Davis on some points. 
I share his feeling that something is wanting in the moral 
and intellectual climate, and if, as I believe, it is not love 
alone, it is something related to love, something which 
partakes of love and of which love partakes. I think I 
can best make my point by recalling that some while 
back, in discussing with a friend some of the questions 
raised by Mr. Davis, I found an alternative to the con- 
cept of love in the concept of grace. It was not a very 
satisfactory alternative; it was, in fact, an alternative 
only in the verbal sense, for “grace,” like “love,” is 
simply a word, and although words in combination are 
wonderful, a single word can serve only as an incantation. 
“Grace,” moreover, is rather a smug word when it is 
used by those who have no particular faith in God or in 
the efficacy of prayer, for it connotes a state of saintliness 
which can be achieved, if at all, only by divine interces- 
sion. But when these things are recognized, it still has 
certain uses. It embodies love and many other things 
that love, in the usual definitions and manifestations, 
does not embody, while at the same time being marvel- 
ously innocent of many things that all of us should be 
glad to be rid of. Grace, then, includes love but excludes 
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the love that is on familiar terms with hate and, as Eric 
Hoffer points out, has a way of decomposing and be- 
coming hate; it includes beauty but excludes beauty that 
is carried to the point of fatuousness; it includes truth, 
but excludes pointless truth, truisms, and truth that is 
used for merely brutal ends; it includes the ideals of 
restraint and control, which strike a jarring note when 
mentioned along with love but are not for that or any 
other reason to be neglected; it includes gentleness and 
charity but excludes interfering good will; it includes dig- 
nity, respect, decency, humaneness; it includes wisdom, 
intelligence and sense; it includes honor; it includes 
humor. 


LOVE NOT THE ONLY VALUE 


It is not my purpose to make very much of this cata- 
logue of virtues. But I do wish to point out that if we 
are running down the cause or causes of our distempers, 
we are as likely as not to find that what is wanting is 
one or another, or several in combination, of the ideals 
I have listed. Love is perhaps pre-eminent among them. 
I have no objection to giving it the honored place at 
the table. But it is far from being the only value or virtue, 
and any exclusive preoccupation with it, like any exclu- 
sive preoccupation with beauty or honor or humor, seems 
to me to border on the irresponsible. 

The responsibility of the intellectual, as I see it, is to 
live and enjoy life as fully as possible, to develop a tough 
mind and a soft manner, and to use his special gifts to 
explore, to balance, to synthesize, desynthesize and re- 
synthesize all the ideas and ideals of civilized man. In 
my opinion, it is no special job of ours to “affirm man’s 
dignity.” To be sure, if one believes man incapable of 
achieving any dignity on earth, there is no point to any- 
thing. But I do not think there have ever been many 
writers or artists who have believed this. Real mis- 
anthropy is very rare; some of the most celebrated of 
so-called misanthropes have had matchless views of 
human dignity. That has been their trouble—their views 
were matchless. But they have on the whole had better 
things to say about life than many of the so-called affirm- 
ers. The literature of affirmation can be extraordinarily 
dull. I prefer Swift in some of his nastiest moods and 
La Rochefoucauld’s homages to truth to Whitman’s 
windy asseverations and avouchments. If a man gets a 
charge out of saying, “I affirm,” by all means let him do 
it, but let him get it out of the way quickly and move 
along to other business. The exciting thing about the in- 
tellectual’s life is the opportunity he is given to explore 
man’s dignity and man’s capacities. Exactly how digni- 
fied is man? What can he do and what can’t he do? 
Those are the questions, and we will, fortunately, be a 
long time answering them. I wish that Robert Davis, 
who has made a good many stimulating answers in the 
past, would finish up his testimonial and get back on the 
job. 


The New Leader 
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THE NEHRUS: THEIR REGIME BRINGS FRUSTRATION 


By Atreya 


HE results of the first general elections in India 

have shown the unmistakable trends of frustration 
and bitterness under the existing conditions of life and 
labor in India. This has been particularly emphatic in 
the economically impoverished South Indian states of 
Madras, Travancore-Cochin, Hyderabad, West Bengal 
and Tripura. It is in these states that the Communist 
party and its united front have obtained spectacular and 
unexpected success in the elections, creating anxiety for 
those who believe in freedom and a democratic way of 
life. 

Looking at the results on an all-India basis, Commu- 
nism in India does not at first sight seem to be an 
impressive political force as yet. Out of 926 seats in 
these five states, the C. P. secured 175 seats, while out of 
the 2,408 seats for the rest of India (with barely 50 more 
results to be known to complete the election results), the 
Communists have secured not more than 21 seats. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this complacent view is hardly tenable 
when one comprehends the nature of Communism as a 
doctrine, its character as a political, ideological and mili- 
tary force, its operation on an international level, and its 
completely perverted concepts of what we term means 
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Why the 


Communists 


Gained in 


INDIA 


Moscow’s party capitalized on Nehru’s 
failure to solve India’s food problem 


and exploited racial separatism 
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and morals. The Indian general elections reflect trends 
which should shatter any complacency regarding the 
healthy political development of this great country. 

The common fundamental factor that contributed to 
the victory of the Communists was the failure of the 
Congress party to solve the food problem, particularly 
in the rice-eating areas. To a population unaccustomed to 
eat anything but rice, the ration of 6 ounces of rice per 
day per adult was perhaps the predominant single factor 
contributing to the big losses of the Congress party. The 
well-publicized instances of alleged corruption and nepot- 
ism among high-ranking Congress administrators and 
ministers, the ultra-moralistic Prohibition laws which 
resulted in the loss of a large slice of State revenue, and 
the oppressive sales-tax—all these were powerful causes 
for the defeats of the once great Congress party. 

The Communists assured the perpetually half-starved 
population in the famine areas of Madras State that, if 
placed in power, they would issue 16 ounces of rice per 
day. To the poor villager here was a party which was not 
offering the failure of monsoons as an excuse for the 
famine, but which pointed to the responsibility of the 
“ruling classes” and the “Congress.” 

During the Congress regime, Communist tactics have 
been extremely clever. In order to maintain effective ra- 
tioning of food grains, the Government had what is known 
as a “procurement of food grains policy.” Under this pol- 
icy, the rural producer was compelled to sell his produce 
to the Government at a price fixed by the Government. 
after keeping a certain quantity for his own purposes. The 
Communists, with their dialectical double-talk, incited the 
farmers not to deliver their grain to the Government, but 
either to hide or even burn it. The farmers who refused 
to listen to the Communists paid heavily with life and 
property. At the same time, the Communists in the cities, 
where rationing was dependent on the rural procurement, 


The Reds combined demagogic appeals 
with violence against their opponents 
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went around shouting about the inefficiency of the Gov- 
ernment procurement machinery. 

In the southernmost state of Travancore-Cochin, a food- 
deficit state with a population 60 to 70 per cent literate, 
the voters had a sharper reaction to the issues. In certain 
respects, this state faced problems which nobody on 
earth could solve in a way claimed by many of the politi- 
cal parties. This state has a population density as high 
as 800 to 1,000 per square mile, a population of over 8 
million in a total area of 9,000 square miles, out of which 
one-third is backwater and another third mountainous. 
If the leftist program of land reforms were given prac- 
tical effect, each person would receive land consisting 
of a few square yards. The previous Congress regime ad- 
ministering this state did not have an enviable task. The 
fact, however, remained that the population as a whole 
had come to detest the Congress regime, and ‘the three 
“leftist” parties were the only groups which presented 
an alternative united plank to the electorate. The Socialist 
(democratic) party of India failed because of a lack of 
organization, and complacency about the extent of its 
following owing to some spectacular successes in a few 
isolated by-elections in the past. The Socialists, in fact, 
were so confident that they took it for granted they 
would be forming the next ministry in this state and were 
even selecting their ministers. 

Congress President Nehru, who toured this state before 
the election in an effort to cut the ground from under the 
feet of the two principal opposition parties, the Socialists 
and Communists, repeatedly proclaimed that he was the 
most genuine Socialist of them all, but believed “in prac- 
tical measures to achieve socialism, unlike the highly doc- 
trinaire Socialists and the Communists.” With his 
glamor and popular support. Nehru was able to isolate 
the Socialists, but the Communists in turn stole Nehru’s 


thunder by using his own statements for the party’s sup- 
port. 
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It is true that to a great extent the Communists 
and the United Front have benefited from acute an- 
tagonism to the Congress party over its colossal failure 
to solve the burning problem of food. At the same time, 
the Communists successfully manipulated to their advan- 
tage such other factors as provincialism, communalism 
and linguism. Thus, to the sections of people in Tamiland 
who opposed the so-called “domination of South India 
by the North,” the Communists offered a platform of 
united front with the Dravida Khazhagam and a mani- 
festo which supported the formation of a_ separate 
Dravidian state. In order to cooperate with the Dravidian 
Federation, which had a powerful landlord influence, the 
Communists whittled down their land-reform program 
to such an extent that some of the “leftist” parties are 
now accusing the Communists of being more reactionary 
than even the “reactionary Congress.” Thus the climate 
was extremely favorable for the disruptive forces. The 
mood of the masses sympathetic to revolutionary slogans 
and quick solutions. In this atmosphere, other disruptive 
forces also developed into powerful influences. One such 
important force was the Dravidian Federation. 

The growth of the Dravidian Federation represents 
the crystallization of anti-Brahmin feeling in South India, 
which has blossomed into a movement of linguistic na- 
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tionalism and developed an even more potent weapon— 
the demand for a separate “Dravidian” state. Thus the 
two forces of hate-mongering and racism used so effec- 
tively by the Communists all over the world had been per- 
fected by this movement prior to the elections. It was 
quite logical to expect that the Communists and the sep- 
aratists would fuse with each other so facilely; as far as 
the State of Madras is concerned, the Communists owe 
quite a large portion of their seats to their united front 
alliance with the Dravida Kazhagam. Within this alliance, 
a number of “independent” candidates set up and sup- 
ported by the Dravidian Federation were supported by 
the Communists and all the Communist candidates were 
supported by the Dravidian Federation. 

The Communists’ unexpected success in South India 
seems to have overshadowed another significant political 
trend in that part of India known as Tamiland. This 
trend is the impressive resurgence of disruptive forces 
in the Indian body politic. We have reference to the 
“independents” and “state parties.” Almost the complete 
election results for the State of Madras are now known. 
The results for 371 seats out of the total of 375 show the 
Congress party with a strength of 151 seats, Communists 
59, Kisan Mazdoor Praja party 35, Krishikar Lok 15, 
Socialists 13, Forward Bloc 3; Scheduled Castes Federa- 
tion 2, Independents 62, and state parties 31 seats. 

The Independents and state parties have secured more 
seats than the Communists. Their success has been out of 
all proportion to what had been expected of them by their 
own leaders. Two important groups among the “state 
parties” are the “Commonweal” and the “Tamiland Toil- 
ers” parties. These parties were never heard of before the 
elections and, in the districts where they were recently 
formed, they have almost walked away with most of the 
seats. South India has always had a separate identity in 
relation to the rest of India. Like the Scots in the United 
Kingdom, the South Indian Tamils have their own pecu- 
liar and distinctive characteristics. One of the most im- 
portant and sharpest is the language, which is exclusively 
Dravidian, having nothing in common with the North 
Indian Sanskrit-based languages. The second distinc- 
tion lies in the ethnic background of the South Indians. 
The language difference has been a strong barrier to com- 
munication between the South and the rest of India. 
Oddly enough, even today the sole means of communica- 
tion between the South and the rest of India is an alien 
language, English! 

The Aryans who came to India pushed the Dravidians 
from the fertile Ganges plains toward the South and ulti- 
mately held sway over the entire land. In the course of 
time, the Aryans and Dravidians intermingled and the 
latter lost their separate ethnic identity. Hinduism 
gradually spread over the entire land and became the 
only cementing or unifying force that gave a loose overall 
consciousness of one nationality apart from the geographi- 
cal unity of the country. 
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The British first penetrated India through the South. 
The first citadel of British power in India was the South 
and, as Britain extended her sway all over India, the 
South acquired more experience with British rule and 
more contact with the British than any other part of the 
country, and therefore adapted itself more easily and 
quickly to British rule. Inevitably, British imperialism 
utilized the caste differences to facilitate its rule over a 
huge number of people with a minimum of effort, and, in 
the process, trained Indian administrators to rule the 
country for them. 

The high-caste Brahmins, who held a monopoly on 
learning in Hindu society, were the first to visualize the 
opportunities offered by British rule and took to British 
education with great adaptability. In a very short time a 
corps of cadres almost exclusively from the Brahmin 
community emerged with the prized qualification of Eng- 
lish knowledge, so essential for administration. Gradually 
the handful of Brahmins entrenched their position and 
ultimately the Brahmin minority of South India held most 
of the top administrative posts under British rule, and 
wielded almost unmatched power and influence through- 
out the land by virtue of their strategic position in the 
administrative machinery. 

This state of affairs continued until the 1930s, when the 
non-Brahmins. who were the overwhelming majority, 
awoke to this fact of the predominant influence of the 
Brahmins, who were hardly 3 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. In the natural course of events, this brought about 
a sharp reaction of anti-Brahminism, which gradually de- 
veloped into a movement. 

Meanwhile, the national movement under Mahatma 
Gandhi grew into a powerful force and exercised a sober- 
ing influence on the anti-Brahmin reaction of Tamiland. 
Communal hatred was forgotten for the nonce in the na- 
tional struggle for independence. The British withdrawal 
from India, however, removed the one powerful stimulus 
to Indian nationalism which exerted a unifying influence 
on the country. When the British left, the disruptive 
forces of communalism and anti-Brahmin reaction once 
again gained ground. 

Soon even the party of the national movement, the In- 
dian National Congress, was itself heavily influenced by 
this new communal trend in Tamiland. The time had 
indeed come for crystallizing this growing anti-Brahmin- 
ism into a powerful political force. 

The Congress party, in power now, provided a power- 
ful issue for the new forces in consolidating their strength. 
The Congress governments implemented the party’s policy 
of developing Hindustani as the lingua franca of India 
and the Dravidian-speaking Tamils were compelled by 
the Congress Government to learn Hindustani. The Brah- 
mins, who invariably learnt Sanskrit as a matter of course 
—being high-caste Hindus, they have to know the 
Vedic scriptures—took to Hindi (Hindustani) quite 
easily and with enthusiasm just as they did to English. 


This was one more propaganda weapon in the hands of 
the anti-Brahmin revivalists. The non-Brahmins of Tamil- 
and, whose Tamil language was much older than even 
Sanskrit and which had an exquisite heritage of rich- 
ness and refinement, found in the introduction of North 
Indian Hindustani just the ammunition needed to rein- 
force the already powerful and emotional appeal of anti- 
Brahminism to the majority of non-Brahmins. This lin- 
guistic nationalism in turn developed into another potent 
appeal—racism—and the new movement emerged as the 
“Dravidian Federation.” The Dravidian movement now 
represented the crystallization of anti-Brahmin reaction 
reinforced by a perverted creed of revivalism and racism. 

The shortage of food in South India and the malad- 
ministration of the Congress party earned acute antagon- 
ism for the party, and in such a salubrious climate of 
growing discontent the Dravidian Federation grew very 
strong. 

Thus the success of the Communist party in Madras 
is not an inexplicable phenomenon, nor has it necessarily 
been due to the so-called “surging and seething class- 
consciousness of the masses” or the “land hunger” of the 
peasants. Like Communism, the Dravida Kazhagam repre- 
sents a powerful reactionary force. Considered separ- 
ately, each of these movements is capable of doing 
great harm to the country as a whole and it does not re- 
quire much imagination to visualize the disruptive and 
destructive potency of these forces when they combine. 
The new Republic of India now faces grave problems in 
a South India which is in ferment. 





PATIENTS REWARDED 


A Communist circular gives instructions to hang a picture 
of Stalin in operating rooms “so the patient will know that 
Stalin is always watching and protecting our health.”—News 
item. 


Rise up, my friend who’s none too spry, 
And look Joe Stalin in the eye. 


No doctor has a bedside manner 
Like his, the gentle Five-Year Planner. 


Mark well that face, the kindly gaze, 
You’ll find that in the end it pays. 


For as you breathe the ether down 
And let the surgeon go to town, 


With such a face in mind, my lover, 
Relax—what if you don’t recover? 


—Richard Armour 
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bitter expression, “privileged 
sanctuary,” to describe the advantage 
which enemy aviation has enjoyed in 
Korea because of the decision that 
there must be no UN pursuit of hos- 
tile planes across the Yalu River, 
much less any attempt to destroy 
their Manchurian bases. This is in- 
deed a singular and discouraging 
feature of the present limited war. 

But even more important than this 
self-imposed strategic handicap has 
been the political decision to treat 
Red China as untouchable. Although 
Mao Tse-tung sent hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops into Korea with the 
avowed intention of wiping out the 
UN forces, not a scratch has been 
inflicted on Chinese territory in re- 
prisal. No bombs have fallen on 
Chinese air bases, arsenals, railway 
stations and bridges. No Chinese port 
has been blockaded. No Nationalist 
raiding parties have been permitted 
to make hit-and-run attacks on the 
Chinese coasts, sowing fear and con- 
fusion among the Communists and 
giving anti-Communists moments of 
revenge and hope of liberation. If 
any aid has been given to the 
guerrillas fighting Mao in South 
China, it is a well-kept secret. 

In short, we have allowed an 
implacable, aggressive enemy to pick 
the battlefield, to set the terms on 
which we are to fight. We have main- 
tained the fiction that a regime 
which has been waging all-out war on 
us is entitled to the scrupulous re- 
spect for its borders which would be 
due a peaceful, law-abiding nation. 

It is becoming increasingly evident 
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HERE the NEWS ENDS @ 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Why Is Red China 
Untouchable? 


that half-hearted reaction to whole- 
hearted aggression has not worked. 
More than eight months have passed 
since the Korean armistice talks 
began. Had there been good will and 
good faith on the other side, a cease- 
fire could have been arranged in as 
many days. Weeks of futile bickering 
have been consumed over Communist 
demands for such morally impossible 
concessions as the forcible repatria- 
tion of prisoners and the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union, instigator and 
grand master of the entire conflict, 
as a “neutral” to police the armistice. 
Even if these insolent and preposter- 
ous demands should be dropped, 
there is little reason to believe that 
an armistice would be followed by 
a genuine peace. It might well be 
the prelude to. some new act of 
aggression elsewhere in Asia. 

One justification offered for the 
heavy casualties in Korea is that at 
least aggression has been checked 
and punished. Unfortunately, this is 
not true. The smaller and weaker 
offender, the stooge Communist re- 
gime in North Korea, has indeed 
been severely punished. But when a 
bigger offender, Red China, re- 
sorted to aggression, cheeks paled in 
the United Nations. It was a tooth- 
pulling process to obtain formal con- 
demnation of Mao’s regime as an 
aggressor, weeks after the Chinese 
Red forces had been making every 
effort to annihilate the UN army. 
And not one act of reprisal has been 
taken against Chinese territory. 

Far from having been checked and 
punished, Red Chinese aggression has 
driven the UN forces out of North 


Korea. Thanks to the absence of UN 
air attacks, China has been able to 
build up its military formations, its 
air bases and its supply depots with- 
out interference. Morally, the effect 
of this failure to use sea and air 
power to the limit and to release 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces for action 
on the mainland has been still worse. 
It is admirably calculated, like many 
of the speeches in the United Na- 
tions, to give Mao Tse-tung the im- 
pression that the West is afraid of 
him. No better encouragement to an 
aggressor can be imagined. 

The arguments against taking vig- 
orous action unless Red China gets 
out of Korea and abstains from 
aggression elsewhere are unconvinc- 
ing. There is a tendency to harp on 
Chiang’s past failure. But this over- 
looks two important points. The Na- 
tionalist troops have been reorgan- 
ized and those who went to Formosa 
may be considered reliably anti- 
Communist. Moreover, the mood of 
peasants before and after Commu- 
nist rule is established is apt to be 
very different. Russian peasants who 
sided with the Communists in 1917 
and 1918, when they were getting 
the land, often fought hard against 
them in 1919, after they had exper- 
ienced food requisitions and other 
forms of Communist tyranny. There 
is no reason to suppose that the 
Chinese peasants are any different. 

It is also suggested that we will 
lose our “friends” in Asia if we do 
anything displeasing to Mao. One 
may well ask: What friends? Regimes 
like those in India, Indonesia and 
Burma will not declare war on us or 
go Communist if we show the will 
and ability to react vigorously against 
Red Chinese aggression. They could 
not give less help than they have 
given in Korea, because they have 
given none. The whole Korean ex- 
perience has shown that we cannot 
win wars fighting with one hand tied 
behind our back. Nor can we hope 
to contain Communist aggression by 
a political and military policy that is 
timidly defensive and leaves all in- 
itiative to the enemy. 
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HICKS 


Wricnt Morris is a novelist | 
have admired ever since I read his 
first novel, My Uncle Dudley, ten 
years ago. I wasn’t perfectly sure 
what he was trying to do in that 
book, but I had no doubt that here 
was 2 writer with a style and a vision 
of his own, a man who knew a lot 
about American life and had a 
strong, individual feeling for people. 

The people in My Uncle Dudley 
were, by conventional standards, fail- 
ures and misfits, but Morris was 
neither condescending nor indignant. 
These people were all interesting and 
mysterious beings in whom good and 
bad were mixed in complex and as- 
tonishing ways. Morris revealed him- 
self as a man of generous impulses, 
with a strong sense of justice, but he 
was simply not the kind of do-gooder 
whose idea of helping people is to 
try to make them more like himself. 
On the contrary, his great gift was 
his responsiveness to people as he 
found them. 

All the books that have followed 
Uy Uncle Dudley have been interest- 
ing, including those in which Morris 
exhibits his dual skills—as a photog- 
rapher and as a writer. Sometimes 
he has seemed too wayward, too self- 
consciously askew, even a little coy, 
but there has not been a book with- 
out its revelatory force. And in Man 
and Boy, published last year, it 
seemed to me that his various talents 
were all perfected and perfectly fused. 
[t was a funnier book than anything 
else he had written, and at the same 
time it was more deeply serious. On 
the surface, it was a bizarre tale of 
a dominating wife and a henpecked 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


By Granville Hicks 


husband, but more and more one 
found in it a wonderfully complex 
pattern of human relationships. 

It would be a pleasure to report 
that The Works of Love (Knopf, 
$3.00) is even better than Man and 
Boy, but I don’t feel that it is. This 
is the life story of a man told in terms 
of the ways in which he is connected 
with and separated from other people. 
Fatherless and then metherless, Will 
Brady establishes his first significant 
human relationship with a prostitute. 
When she refuses to marry him, he 
offers to marry another prostitute, 
and to reward him she subsequently 
bestows upon him her baby, which 
is not his. For the sake of this child, 
he contracts a singularly unsuitable 
marriage. Nothing turns out well for 
Will Brady—not his egg business, 
though that prospers for a_ time, 
nor his big new house, nor his second 
marriage. He spends his last years in 
a Chicago slum, boasting to the 
neighbors of his son, who is not his 
son and nothing to boast of. 
dedicated to the 
memory of Sherwood Anderson, and 
Anderson’s influence is everywhere 
apparent in it, as it is to a lesser de- 
gree in other things Morris has 
written. Morris is writing about the 
mysteriousness of human personality 


The novel is 


and the tenuousness—the tenuousness 
and the importance—of the connec- 
tions that can exist between human 
beings. These are important themes, 
and Morris always has something to 
say about them, but here his method 
is too abstract and too vague to be 
Anderson could 
make vagueness a virtue, but some- 


wholly _ effective. 


A Chronicle of Current Fiction 


times he fell into a trap of his own 
digging. Like Anderson, Morris 
wants us to see those qualities of 
character that are missed when an- 
alysis is sharp and definite, but what 
we see, not always but too often, is 
mere nothingness, a great blank. 
Much of the time, Will Brady is so 
mysterious that he doesn’t exist. 

Yet it remains certain that Wright 
Morris is one of our important nov- 
elists, a man who has taken his line 
and is resourcefully following it. 
Like several of the very young nov- 
elists, he is preoccupied with the gro- 
tesque, but, like Anderson and un- 
like most of these younger writers, 
he never seems to be interested in 
the bizarre for its own sake. For him, 
as for his master, the grotesque is a 
path to human truth, not away from 
it. 

There is nothing vague about the 
characterization in Mary McCarthy’s 
Groves of Academe (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.50). On the contrary, the motives 
of each actor in the plot are analyzed 
to the ultimate possible refinement. 
For this kind of analysis Miss Mc- 
Carthy, as she has shown again and 
again in her short stories, has an ex- 
traordinary talent. To her, within the 
range in which she operates, there 
are no mysteries, but there are in- 
finite and fascinating subtleties. 

The Groves of Academe is the 
story of a scandal in a progressive 
college called Jocelyn and discreetly 
located in Pennsylvania. The villain 
is Henry Mulcahey, an authority on 
Joyce, a man whose physical appear- 
ance is as unsavory as his character. 
While serving his second year at 
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Jocelyn on a temporary basis, he is 
notified by the president that he will 
not be reappointed. Immediately 
suffused with moral indignation, he 
goes to Domna Rejnev, a young 
Russian woman, with his story. To 
gain the maximum of sympathy, he 
not only lies about his domestic sit- 
uation but states, quite falsely, that 
he is a captive member of the Com- 
munist party, long since disillusioned 
but unable to break away without 
jeopardizing his 
properly 


family. Domna, 


aroused, undertakes to 
rally the forces of righteousness in 
Mulcahey’s defense. 

We follow Domna’s 
which creates a variety of problems 


for her colleagues but does eventually 


campaign, 


win an extension of appointment for 
Mulcahey. By this time, however. 
Domna knows that she has been lied 
to in several respects, and Henry, 
knowing she knows, regards her as 


i the worst of his enemies. His hos- 


tility toward her becomes one of 
many complicating factors in: the 
arrangements for a poetry conference 
to be held at Jocelyn. The conference 
itself, which Miss McCarthy de- 
scribes with all her magnificent 
malice, produces an incident that 
places Mulcahey in a position of 
moral superiority vis-d-vis Jocelyn’s 
president. Needless to say, he makes 
the most of his opportunities. and 
the president resigns. 

This is by far the best-informed 
novel about college life I have ever 
read. Miss McCarthy, who has taught 
at Bard and Sarah Lawrence, knows 
what she is talking about, and Chap- 
ter IV, her account of Jocelyn’s past 
and present, ought to be printed in 
all anthologies on the subject of pro- 
gressive education. Indeed. the whole 
book is full of insights that are ex- 
quisitely just. 

Yet The Groves of Academe is not 
primarily a book about education, 
and certainly it is not a quickie on 
Communism and academic freedom. 
(It is one of Miss McCarthy’s hap- 
piest inspirations that her Henry 
Mulcahey is not a Communist.) It is 
a book about moral values or, more 
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exactly, about moral judgments. One 
would like to say that Mulcahey is 
too bad to be true, but of course he 
isn’t; self-pity and self-deception are 
capable of worse than this. On the 
other hand, Domna Rejnev’s good- 
ness—she lapses, but in the most 
minor way—is a little oppressive. 
Miss McCarthy has created these 
righteous heroines before, and she 
doesn’t seem to realize how close 
they come to moral snobbishness. 

There is something in the acrid 
moral tone of the book as a whole 
that is rather stimulating. (We are so 
used to novels that avoid moral judg- 
ments.) But at the same time it is 
a cold book and one from which the 
reader always remains detached. That 
is scarcely a major shortcoming in a 
comedy of this kind, but it explains 
why the book, which might easily be 
more than a comedy, isn’t. It would 
be less than honest, however, not to 
repeat that it is a delight. 

We have had many stories about 
the moral collapse of an American 
or a European in the tropics or the 
Nelson 
Dyar, the hero of Paul Bowles’s Let 
It Come Down $3.50) , 
probably holds all records for speed 
of deterioration. Within a few days 
after his arrival in Tangiers, Dyar is 
carrying on with a titled drug addict, 
is competing with an alcoholic lesbian 


mysterious East. However, 


(Random, 


for the favors of a_ precociously 
wicked Arab girl, and has got in- 
volved in a_ currency-smuggling 
racket. Soon thereafter, he accepts 
money from a Soviet agent. He then 
steals the currency he is supposed to 
transfer, and, after an evening of 
sex and hashish with the Marquesa, 
flees to the Spanish zone. The natural 
culmination of his brief but active 
career is murder. 

Ridiculous as this sounds in out- 
line, it is not ridiculous in the novel, 
for Mr. Bowles creates with great 
skill the atmosphere of a deeply cor- 
rupt society. The novel sweeps one 
along all right, but in the end I felt 
that I had been cheated. I felt that 
the book, while constantly promising 
some larger meaning, had turned out 


to be merely a remarkably talented 
and remarkably unpleasant thriller. 
The root of the difficulty is the 


character—or, rather, the character- 





lessness—of Nelson Dyar when he 
arrives in Tangiers. We know noth- 
ing about him except that he was 
fed up with working in a bank, and 


Mr. 


nothing else to be known. Dyar is a 


Bowles implies that there is 


tabula rasa, a blank page on which 
whatever it 
pleases. There can be no moral con- 
flict of the old-fashioned kind, for 
Dyar has nothing with which to re- 


Tangiers can write 


sist the influences to which he is sub- 
jected, nor can there be either growth 
or decay. We have become increas- 
ingly familiar with the character to 
whom things happen, but he has 
never appeared in so exaggerated a 
form as in Let It Come Down. 

A much less pretentious and much 
less impressive thriller is George 
Simenon’s The Girl in His Past 
(Prentice-Hall, $3.00). This is not 
one of Simenon’s detective stories, 
but a psychological novel of sorts, an 
analysis of a murderer’s motives. It 
turns out to be little more than a 
clinging 
about as close to the textbooks of 


dramatized case history, 
psychopathology as a novel can. The 
however, is 


skill, 


beneath 


actual dramatization. 


done with all of Simenon’s 


and the quest for motive 
motive beneath motive has some of 
the excitement of a chase. It is, in 
short, what it is supposed to be, an 
entertaining book, but being enter- 
tained by it is a little like getting a 
kick out of Havelock Ellis or Krafft- 


Ebing. 
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MacLeish’s False Dilemma 


Freedom Is the Right to Choose. 
By Archibald MacLeish. 
Beacon. 186 pp. $2.50. 


IN THIS COLLECTION of essays on 
the present world crisis, the noted 
poet and diplomat Archibald Mac- 
Leish concentrates his criticism on 
George F. Kennan’s doctrine of “con- 
tainment,” which has been the guid- 
ing principle of our foreign policy 
since the war. Writes MacLeish: 


“To adopt a wholly negative 
policy aimed at the containment 
of Communism, is not only to fail 
in the effort to defeat Commun- 
ism, but to miss the real Amer- 
ican objective as well.” 

And what is the American objec- 
tive? It is, according to the author, 
to help all mankind liberate itself 
from authoritarian domination, thus 
carrying to a universal conclusion 
the logic of the American Revolution. 
America should not merely react to 
Russian pressure; as the most power- 
ful single state in history, it should 
seize the political initiative from the 
Kremlin and proclaim the Revolution 


of the Individual: 


“To the shrill bat voices of those 
who cry out on this foreshore of 
history from the direction of 
Franco’s Spain on the one side 
and Stalin’s Moscow on the other 
that the world has no choice but 
to choose between them, and that 
peace between them is impossible 
—to these shrill and cynical and 
brutal voices there should have 
been a man’s voice answering, like 
Ulysses’ above Hell’s offering of 
blood, to tell them both they lied.” 


Unfortunately, this eloquently ex- 
pressed theory is only partially rele- 
vant to an understanding of the pres- 
ent global conflict. Would a deep, 
sincere cry of Jeffersonian freedom 
have forced the Russians to imple- 
ment the clear provisions of the Pots- 
dam Agreement requiring free and 
secret elections in East Germany? 
Would it have brought back an in- 
dependent and democratic Poland? 
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V 
Reviewed by Bernard E. Brown 
Instructor of Government, CCNY; 
Author, “American Conservatives” 


The breakdown of Allied unity after 
1945 clearly had little to do with the 
status of liberal philosophy in Amer- 
ica. 

The fact is that American diplo- 
mats are faced with a real (and not 
an imagined) danger: The military 
weakness of Western Europe invites 
attack and occupation; if this oc- 
curred, the resulting control of the 
resources and manpower of the 
whole Eurasian land mass would give 
the Russians unqualified military su- 
premacy over this continent. Since 
it would be suicidal to base the de- 
fense of the Republic upon Stalin’s 
peaceful intentions, such expansion 
must be forestalled. 

The irritating theme in MacLeish’s 
thinking is the persistent antithesis 
he poses between containment and 
liberalism. We have elected, he ar- 
gues, in the revolutionary situation 
in which the world now finds itself, 
“to resist the Communist exploita- 
tion of that situation rather than to 
act upon it affirmatively in the in- 
terest of our own belief in individual 
freedom. We chose the policy of 
containment of Russia rather than 
the policy of the realization of the 
American dream.” (my italics) 

Why does MacLeish insist upon 
splitting apart the several truths of 
contemporary diplomacy? The pol- 
icy of containment and a progressive 
foreign policy are not in fated con- 
tradiction; rather, they supplement 
each other and need each other in 
order for either to succeed. If we 
are weak, we invite aggression (as in 
Korea), and the ultimate destruction 
of this nation along with its liberal 
civilization. Yet, in spite of this 
omission, MacLeish does have a 
point. Containment by itself would 
indicate a lack of national dynamism 
and would have the effect of strength- 
ening decadent regimes. 


It is important to realize that 
America is one of the major factors 
causing revolutionary surges through- 
out the world. The advanced tech- 
nology and living standards of the 
West (and particularly of America) 
serve to undermine all backward so- 
cieties by bringing to their subju- 
gated masses a sharp sense of ex- 
ploitation. The West plays a role 
in relation to the peasants of Asia 
which is analogous to that played by 
the Enlightenment in relation to the 
France of 1789. If America is true 
to her democratic traditions, she will 
not range herself on the side of the 
reactionary elements in the under- 
developed areas of the world; she 
will rather aid those who voice the 
legitimate aspirations of the masses 
for a decent way of life—aspirations 
which are perverted and then blasted 
by the Stalinist terrorists. 

MacLeish is also concerned about 
the recent attempts to limit the activ- 
ities of the Communist party in this 
country. He faithfully applies the 
philosophy of John Stuart Mill to the 
present problem of subversion: To 
limit in any way the rights of men to 
believe what they wish (even if it is 
Communism) is to imitate the Com- 
munists and eliminate freedom. 

It is unquestionably true that free 
and unfettered inquiry is the basis of 
the democratic state. But if the Com- 
munist party becomes primarily a 
propaganda outfit striving to recruit 
espionage agents who will help a for- 
eign power obliterate democracy, 
must we be powerless to act? Here 
Mr. MacLeish reveals once again the 
mixed qualities of this volume of 
poetry-politics: a nobly expressed, 
generous and liberal philosophy 
which all can cherish; coupled with 
an exasperating indifference to wick- 
ed actions which, if allowed to re- 
main unchecked, will destroy us all. 
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How to Talk to Stalin, 


Negotiating with the Russians. 


Ed. by Raymond Dennett and Joseph Johnson. 
World Peace Foundation. 310 pp. $3.50. 


IF WE ARE NOT to fight the Rus- 
sians, we shall have to “negotiate” 
with them—probably continuously 
over a period of decades. Since there 
is no subject which is discussed more 
heatedly and with less carry-over 
from any actual experience of the 
last few years, it was a happy idea to 
collect between two covers a number 
of reports on actual negotiations, 
ranging all the way from Frederick 
Osborn’s report on the atomic-energy 


| discussions through General John 


Deane’s lend-lease experience to 
Ernest J. Simmons’s efforts to estab- 
lish a minimum program of cultural 
exchanges. 

The record is full of frustration, 
but it is not entirely negative. It 
seems to prove that negotiations that 
are clearly backed by strength, that 
aim at specific objectives, that are 
based upon an ability to withhold 
something Moscow desires, and that 
are accompanied by continuous out- 
side pressure on the central nerve 
system in Moscow, have an occasional 
chance of leading to enforceable re- 
sults. This set of specifications calls 
for a considerable change in Amer- 
ican public attitudes toward diplo- 
matic parleys, and it also means that, 
for some time to come, the achieve- 
ment of domestic production and 
counter-inflationary objectives will be 
the determining factor in the success 
of “negotiations.” 

Is American public life organized 
to permit such long-run pursuit of 
patiently conducted give-and-take on 
limited objectives? Or is it perhaps 
the strongest factor in our adver- 
saries’ calculations that constitutional 
factors and domestic partisan poli- 
tics will make it impossible for us to 
adjust to the necessities of the “new 
diplomatic procedures”? These ques- 
tions are not formulated explicitly 
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Reviewed by 
Harry D. Gideonse 


President, Brooklyn College 


in Negotiating with the Russians, 
but this cumulation of actual exper- 
ience seems to call for a reassess- 
ment of our method of conducting 
foreign policy as a whole. Time and 
again, the detail suggests the need 
for a coordinated control of all major 
factors in national strength that affect 
foreign policy, if we are to cope suc- 
cessfully with an adversary who is 
impressed only by our total ability 
to punish or to withhold. To put it 
quite bluntly: The crucial weakness 
in our negotiating structure seems to 
be rooted in the contemporary inter- 
pretation of our doctrine of the sep- 
aration of powers. 

Frederick Osborn’s story of the 
atomic-energy negotiations is perhaps 
the most interesting study in the 
volume. His comments on the Rus- 
sians’ use of scientists and publicity 
techniques, and their fear of one an- 
other in the light of possible reports 
“back home,” culminate in his ac- 
count of a final conversation with 
Gromyko in which Osborn suggested 
that perhaps a private talk might 
clarify their sincere efforts to arrive 
at a solution. The story ends with the 
words: “He looked at me quietly for 
a moment and then said, ‘Mr. Os- 
born, you may be sincere, but gov- 
ernments never are sincere. We 
never had our talk.” 

Osborn’s final summary seems to 
define the difficulty in one para- 
graph: 

“If there is a lesson to be 
learned from these meetings with 
the Soviet Union over a period of 
three years, it is this: that the 
word negotiation should not be 
used to define meetings in which 
only one of the parties is actually 
attempting to negotiate. Such a 
‘negotiation’ must inevitably fail, 
and it is not always easy to make 


it clear to the public who was to 
blame for the failure.” 


ee en 


WHAT 
ABOUT 
MR. 
LATTIMORE? 


Owen Lattimore’s testimo- 
ny, the charges and coun- 
tercharges, make it all the 
more necessary to know 
the shocking story of how 
we lost 400,000,000 allies, 
as revealed in the exciting 
best seller 


THE 


CHINA 
STORY 


by Freda Utley 











Go to any bookstore and ask for it. 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The Crime of Katyn 


The Katyn Wood Murders. 
By Joseph Mackiewicz. 
British Book Centre. 252 pp. $3.50. 


OnE of the truly genocidal crimes 
of World War II was the deliberate 
murder of fourteen or fifteen thou- 
sand Polish war prisoners, mostly 
officers, who were last heard of alive 
in the Soviet prison camps of Koz- 
ielsk, Ostashkov and Starobielsk. It 
was very nearly a perfect crime, in 
that no victim seems to have sur- 
vived to tell the story. 

What became of these men might 
have remained an unsolved mystery 
if the German military authorities, 
in the spring of 1943, had not 
stumbled on the graves of over four 
thousand Polish officers in the Katyn 
Forest, west of Smolensk. Eager to 
exploit for propaganda purposes an 
atrocity against Poles which the Nazis 
had not committed themselves, Dr. 
Goebbels’s Propaganda Ministry 
went all-out in inviting investigation 
of the mass killing. 

An international commission of 
experts on pathological medicine was 
invited to inspect the corpses. Other 
outsiders, including American war 
prisoners and representatives of var- 
ious Polish organizations, were also 
brought to Katyn. Among these was 
the Polish journalist, Joseph Mackie- 
wicz, who went with the consent of 
the Polish underground organization. 
Later he escaped to England. He has 
now published the most vivid, com- 
plete and absolutely conclusive an- 
alysis of the Katyn crime that is 
available in the English language. 

Except among Poles, the truth 
about Katyn was long obscured by 
considerations of war propaganda. 
The fact that the charge of Soviet 
guilt was made by Germany predis- 
posed many people to disbelieve it. 
The Nuremberg war-crimes tribunal, 
as Mr. Mackiewicz shows, evaded a 
judicial investigation of Katyn in a 
most undignified manner. But the un- 
mistakable truth, that this crime was 
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committed by the Soviet regime, has 
gradually been forcing its way into 
international public recognition. The 
points of evidence produced by Mr. 
Mackiewicz are final and clinching. 

All communication from the pris- 
oners, not only with those whose 
bodies were found at Katyn but 
with a larger number confined in the 
Ostashkov and Starobielsk camps, 
ceased abruptly in April 1940, more 
than a year before the Germans in- 
vaded the Soviet Union. Mr. Mack- 
iewicz was at the scene of the crime 
and testifies that the newspapers 
taken from the exhumed corpses bore 
dates in early April 1940. He is con- 
vinced that the papers could not 
have been “planted” by the Germans 
because of the close-packed position 
of the buried men. 

The Soviet version of the Katyn 
massacre, only announced (and this 
is a very important circumstance) 
after the bodies were discovered, is 
that the Poles were employed on road 
work at the time of the German in- 
vasion and were abandoned by the 
Soviet forces. But this 
alibi comes apart at the seams. 

As Mr. 


Polish Government-in-Exile was most 


retreating 


Mackiewicz shows, the 
insistent in pressing for information 
about the missing prisoners and sent 
some fifty notes on the subject to the 
Soviet Government. The matter was 
taken up orally with Vishinsky and 
other Soviet officials, including Stalin 


Reviewed by 
William Henry Chamberlin 


and Molotov. The Soviet replies were 
evasive and non-committal, and never 
once was the possibility even suggest- 
ed that the missing men had fallen 
into the hands of the Germans. 
Moreover, as the author points out, 
the bodies were found in heavy 
winter clothing, suitable for early 
spring but not for the warm summer 
months when the Germans overran 
the area. And it was systematic 
Soviet policy, illustrated by many in- 
stances, to evacuate or kill off politi- 
cal and war prisoners and under no 
circumstances to let them fall into 
German hands. 

It is characteristic of the Kremlin’s 
confused attempt to shuffle off respon- 
sibility for this crime that the official 
Soviet version, like that of the Ger- 
the number of 
corpses discovered at Katyn. Actually, 
the four thousand bodies found there 
left some ten thousand other miss- 


mans, exaggerates 


ing prisoners unaccounted for. Mr. 
convinced that the 
prisoners in Ostashkov and Star- 
obielsk were massacred in the same 
way and at about the same time as 
the victims of Katyn. 
Mr. Mackiewicz’s 
wide circulation. There could be no 
more revealing picture of the nature 
of the Soviet regime than this cold- 
bloodedly efficient “liquidation” of 
some 15,000 helpless war prisoners, 
followed by a methodical attempt to 
eliminate all traces of the crime. 


Mackiewicz is 


book deserves 
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On Screen | 





By Léo Sauvage 


A 17th Century Sage 
Offers Hollywood Advice 


HEN Nicholas Boileau-Dés- 
WW veces remarked, in the 
seventeenth céntury, that “he who 
does not know how to restrain himself 
will never know how to write,” he was 
of course thinking of the writers of his 
time. Could Boileau-Déspreaux, who 
was a denizen of the Palace at Ver- 
sailles, have spent his days in Holly- 
wood instead, he would have applied 
his dictum to film-making too. That. 
at any rate, is what I would have in- 
scribed on the cards asking for one’s 


‘opinion that were distributed at the 


opening of Cecil B. De Mille’s The 
Greatest Show on Earth. 

The last time I was confronted by 
a De Mille screen epic, Samson and 
Delilah, it required the collapse of 
the Temple of Gaza to rouse me from 
the somnolence induced by Victor 
Mature’s displays of muscle and 
Hedy Lamarr’s smoldering-eye ver- 
sion of a Biblical lover. But in The 
Greatest Show, a genuine circus— 
the circus of P. T. Barnum—comes 
alive, and for an hour and a half it 
was enjoyable. I had all but made up 
my mind to write Mr. De Mille a 
fan letter when. . . . 

Well, suddenly, Cecil B. De Mille 
became Cecil B. De Mille again. 
Thirty minutes and a million dollars 
after the high point was reached. two 
circus trains had collided, some lions 
unemployed since Quo Vadis were 
cavorting in the debris, and a clown 
who turned out to be a distinguished 
physician sought by the police for 
having killed his girl friend was 
found operating, in extremis, and in 
technicolor, on the circus manager 
who had been pinned underneath an 
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elephant. In short, the film was un- 
expectedly and unnecessarily attacked 
by that incontinence which Boileau- 
Déspreaux warned against some three 
centuries ago. 

Now readers must not get the idea 
that this sort of thing is limited to 
Hollywood. I may remind them that 
it was a French film, Cayette and 
Prevert’s Lovers of Verona, which 
was presented last year on Broadway, 
that showed most convincingly how 
an excellent idea and a good begin- 
ning can be dissipated by the 
authors’ eagerness to throw in every- 
thing that has been stowed away in 
their minds for ten or twenty years. 
I would like to add, too, that there 
are various types of cinematographic 
incontinence and that the disease is 
particularly noticeable in the good, 
even in the best, movies. 

Take Sunset Boulevard, for in- 
stance, which is, even as it stands, 
one of the most remarkable products 
turned out by Hollywood in recent 
years. Brackett and Wilder are not, 
of course, like Cecil B. De Mille, 
carrying on a competition with them- 
selves in pyrotechnics or making a 
show of throwing money out of the 
window as fast as the next man. Still, 
they don’t know where to stop, and 
their final scene in Boulevard, which 
will go down in history as the famous 
Brackett and Wilder staircase scene, 
is an artistic blunder. Isolated by it- 
self, it is a good scene, but viewed in 
terms of the unity of the entire work, 
it reduces the pathetic drama of the 
aging actress who is living in a mi- 
rage to a display of impressive folly. 

Unfortunately, in this case as in 


so many others, the artistic blunder 
does not become a commercial flop, 
and that leads me to the explanation 
of why there are so many examples 
of cinematographic incontinence: 
Gags are sprung which have nothing 
to do with the development of plot or 
character, simply because they have 
proven successful with other audi- 
ences. Musical or bathing scenes, for 
example, are introduced without any 
logical justification becamse pretty 
girls are entertaining to look at. A 
great many films give out with an 
unexpected song or dance, or a 
decolleté actress, for no other reason 
than to show off a singer, dancer or 
actress who is a Rita Hayworth, a 
Betty Grable or a Jane Russell. 

There are a few magnificent ex- 
ceptions to this tendency toward in- 
continence, such as A Place in the 
Sun, where the story is carried from 
beginning to end with an implacable 
and meritorious logic. I beg to be 
forgiven if I do not include in this 
category A Streetcar Named Desire, 
despite the fact that its shortcomings 
are not due to lack of unity. I shall 
never understand how this photog- 
raphically good stage play can be 
unanimously hailed by competent 
movie (but not drama) critics as a 
good film, indeed as the best and the 
best-directed of the year. . 

This shows that critics can be in- 
continent, too, and the fact that most 
of them were as enthusiastic about 
Viva Zapata as they were about 
Streetcar doesn’t make them look any 
better. Zapata suffers from lack of 
concentration, a servile camera that 
almost lets you see every curtain 
rise, and failure to prepare a logical 
buildup of character and plot. In- 
stead, there is a wild chaos of scenes 
and ideas. 

Nevertheless, there are beautiful 
moments in Zapata, and I confess that 
I prefer its cinematographic disorder 
to the theatrical order of Streetcar. 
The incontinence I found in it was 
due not so much to its chaos as to its 
tendency to give political events 
meaning only insofar as they related 
to Zapata. 








SHIPLEY 


HERE SEEM at least five functions 
pee the little theater groups off 
Broadway can serve: 

1. They can give aspiring young 
folk of the theater an opportunity to 
practice and learn their craft. 

2. They can offer their fare to the 
community at prices below those of 
the commercial theater, thus winning 
an audience that cannot afford to 
pay what Broadway demands, and 
making new playgoers aware of the 
special appeal of the theater. 

3. They can—as is the avowed 
practice of some summer theaters— 
serve as try-out houses for Broadway. 

4, They can present revivals of 
plays that should be seen again. A 
small budget and the absence of star 
performers often challenge the im- 
agination and stimulate a fresh and 
ingenious production style. 

5. They can produce non-commer- 
cial plays: avant-garde or experi- 
mental dramas, fantasies and other 
works that for various reasons have 
little chance of Broadway produc- 
tion, yet deserve to be shown and 
can command a small but eager 
audience. 

All this adds up to an enterprise 
that is unlikely to achieve self- 
sufficiency for any length of time. 
The metropolitan area has briefly 
welcomed many such groups, with 
an occasional one more successful 
and persistent than the common run. 
Two long-lived groups are flourish- 
ing at the present time. One is a com- 
pany that has specialized in Gilbert 
and Sullivan and continues with that 
sole repertoire at the Jan Hus House. 
The other is the acting company of 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


The Role of 
The Little Theater 


Erwin Piscator’s Dramatic Work- 
shop, now producing under the im- 
aginative guidance of Maria Piscator. 
To this company New York owes its 
first view of a number of striking 
plays, including the dramatization of 
Tolstoy’s War and Peace and the fin- 
est drama of Jean-Paul Sartre, The 
Flies. 

More recently organized and cur- 
rently thriving are two other off- 
Broadway groups. The “Circle in the 
Square” company lives together and 
does original work in several phases 
of the theater. It gave a most spirited 
commedia dellarte production of 
Bonavente’s Bonds of Interest; it of- 
fers week-end matinees for children; 
and it presents “Theodore,” Fridays 
and Saturdays at midnight, in solo 
performances of humor and horror. 
It is now showing Lorca’s Yerma; 
next on its production schedule is a 
revival of Lillian Hellman’s The Chil- 
dren’s Hour. 

“The Living Theater,” at the 
Cherry Lane on Commerce Street, is 
a more esoteric group whose spon- 
sors include Jean Cocteau, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Carl Van Vechten and 
William Carlos Williams. It devotes 
itself to experimental plays that 
would make a Broadway producer 
shudder, uncomprehending and 
aghast. 

The current bill of the Living 
Theater, for example, comprises 
works of Gertrude Stein, T. S. Eliot 
and Pablo Picasso. Gertrude Stein’s 
five acts in three minutes are less 
confusing than her usual lines, and 
suggest the variety of cosmetic adorn- 
ments on the dressmaker’s form that 


create the conventional woman. 
Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes, out of his 
juvenilia, creates a “waste land” 
mood of disfavor with the world, but 
leaves our sphere in the familiar 
void. 

The piéce de résistance is the 
painter Picasso’s chromatic comedy, 
Desire Caught by the Tail. Like many 
contemporary works, this attacks the 
ugliness and chaos of the time— 
partly by being itself chaotic and 
ugly. One scene consists of five char- 
acters crying in succession: “My 
chilblains, my chilblains, my chil- 
blains!” Much of the play (I prefer 
the published translation by Bernard 
Frechtman to the version used in the 
performance) could not be presented 
on any public stage. At one point, 
the characters eat their soup out of 
the sewer. One scene ends as “the 
smoke of fried potatoes fills the hall 
to the point of complete suffocation.” 
Another ends as “some undertaker’s 
mutes arrive with coffins into which 


they dump everybody, nail them up, 


and carry them off.” The audience 
goes from bewilderment to  stupe- 
faction. 

Nevertheless, it is good to have a 
company daring enough to produce 
plays of this sort. Judith Malina’s 
directing has moments of vaulting 
imagination, as though surrealist 
paintings had come to life on the 
stage. The man who painted Guernica 
has composed a play that spews dis- 
gust at today’s living, with more than 
a suggestion that gusto is the sole 
surviving modus vivendi. One leaves 
the theater with the jolting thought 
that a spaceship could not take one 
further from the conventional theater 
of Broadway. 

Broadway continues to be the goal 
of the theatrical craftsman. It sets the 
box-office seal of approval on play 
and performance. It is the harvest- 
field of theatrical ambition. But the 
humus and the seed—the fresh im- 
pulse, the genuine love, the creative 
imagination—will continue to come 
from the college and community play- 
house throughout the land, and from 
the little theater off Broadway. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





Bertrand Russell Stirs 
Domestic Controversy 


While Bertrand Russell undoubtedly exag- 
gerates in several of his statements [“Is Amer- 
ica in the Grip of Hysteria?” THe New 
Leaver, March 3], the points he makes are 
pertinent and should be taken to heart by all 
Americans. Lest I be charged with subversion 
and a lack of patriotism, I want to emphasize 
that [ am hostile to Soviet imperialism and 
Communism. But I firmly believe that until we 
put our own house in order and establish the 
basic liberties and freedoms which the word 
“democracy” implies, we will have nothing to 
offer the world, morally, ideologically or mate- 
rially, and will be wholly unable to avert 
out-and-out dictatorship in the United States 
or its spread elsewhere. 

The self-righteousness of the American peo- 
ple. always ridiculously excessive, is now be- 
coming boundless; and it takes a foreigner, 
like Russell, to pin our ears back and make 
us take stock of our own multitudinous in- 
justices and stupid failures. 

We take pride in our “democracy.” Where is 
it? True, we (some of us) still go to the polls 
and vote. But that does not necessarily have 
much to do with democracy. Has any of: us in 
the last fifty years had an opportunity to vote 
on a really important issue? All real informa- 
tion is systematically withheld from the people 
by the monopolists of both money and natural 
resources, who control almost completely all 
the major avenues of public enlightenment— 
most newspapers and magazines, all radio and 
television stations, all motion-picture studios, 
all colleges and universities. All public dis- 
cussion of political, social and economic matters 
is thus confined to superficialities, to minor 
“issues” which offer no threat whatever to the 
powers-that-be and which are often deliberately 
“manufactured” by those powers as red _ her- 
rings. “Democracy,” therefore, lies unused and 
the “form” is rendered an empty shell! 

We are even so naive as to be proud and 
boastful of our “high standard of living.” What 
is there to be proud of? Yes, we have more to 
eat and wear than those of other lands; but 
upon what is our vaunted “prosperity” based? 
Upon war! For everyone knows that ours is 
now a war economy. If there were no Com- 
munism and no Soviet Union, we would have 
to find or invent another enemy! Moreover, 
even if we were eating and wearing a much 
larger proportion of our national product than 
we are, we still would be consuming a smaller 
proportion, perhaps, of what we are able to 
produce than any other nation. Let those who 
doubt this statement stop to compute the cost 
of war, then proceed to review our “favorable 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


balance of trade” (shipping out more wealth 
than we are willing to import); let them 
estimate our excessive (and largely unneces- 
sary) capital production in order to distribute 
purchasing power; let them investigate the 
“cost-plus” arrangement between our govern- 
ment and the biggest producers of war mate- 
rials in which workers are encouraged to loaf 
and spend as much of their time as possible 
in the washrooms in order to increase costs 
and thus boost the factories’ incomes. And let 
them realize that in the Soviet Union, even 
though productivity is comparatively low, they 
are nevertheless producing at capacity. 

As long as private individuals are permitted 
to create, unconstitutionally, “out of an ink 
well,” 9714% per cent of all our money, and 
allowed to acquire countless billions of dollars 
(already over $200,000,000,000) worth of Gov- 
ernment bonds and other securities without 
ever having paid a dime for them (other than 
paper and ink and clerical hire); and when, 
to add insult to injury, these “bookkeepers,” 
having mobilized our own credit for us, are 
permitted to compel us to pay interest on that 
credit to them until the banks already hold a 
mortgage on over half the property in the 
nation; and as long as no professional econo- 
mist in the land dares open his mouth to 
enlighten the people on this most important 
of all facts . . . as long as this condition con- 
tinues, I submit, can we honestly lay claim to 
being a democracy in any but the most super- 
ficial sense? 

Thus I find myself in substantial agreement 
with Mr. Russell’s statement. Conformity cer- 
tainly is growing alarmingly. And he is entirely 
right in saying that the present world struggle 
is not a struggle between freedom and tyranny, 
but between two differing forms of tyranny, 
each of which believes it has a better chance 
(and a better right) to survive. As for me, I 
prefer the one we have, since right now it is 
not treating me too unkindly. 
National City, Calif. Howarp L. Buck 

Although Bertrand Russell is my favorite 
contemporary philosopher, whom I greatly es- 
teem and read avidly, in this question I side 
with THe New Leaper, or should I say that I 
agree with Mr. Russell when he writes as you 
have quoted him: 


“Two very different conceptions of human 
life are struggling for the mastery of the 
world. In the West we see man’s greatness 
in the individual life. . . . In the Soviet 
world human dignity counts for nothing. It 
is thought right and proper that men should 
be grovelling slaves. . . . It is this concep- 
tion which we have to fight.” 


It is true that some among us, the Mc- 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Carthys, McCarrans, Jenners and the like, do 
play into the hands of the Kremlin with re- 
actionary and hysterical outbursts. However, as 
you expressed it, “with all our errors and 
blundering, despite all the evils that still sit 
on our own doorstep awaiting solution,” the 
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cause that Bertrand Russell speaks about is the 
American cause, too. It is not only the Ameri- 
can cause but the common cause of every man 
who wishes to be free. 

I am not an economist like my husband, 
Buck, and cannot see all the terrible 
I hope and believe that, 
in one way or another, we will solve our prob- 
lems in a grown-up manner and. avert the 
threat of Communist or Fascist slavery. 
National City, Calif. Littian G. Buck 
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I have read with much interest the article 
by Bertrand Russell and your reply. I am, | 
feel, particularly concerned, being English and 
in America for the first time. 

You are right when you say “it is hard to 
forgive one’s benefactors,” but you forget that 
what is generously given is graciously and 
easily accepted; and I for one would have you 
feel that there are English people who are 
not only grateful, but thankful from the bottom 
of their hearts, for the benefits received from 
the United States. 

On the other hand, I think that the question 
raised by Mr. Russell is essentially: “Are the 
rights of man respected in the United States?” 
and I believe you will agree that the rights of 
man are not consistently upheld in this country. 
For example, the Negroes in the South do not 
have freedom to vote as they choose because 
of the poll tax and other forms of political 
pressure. 

I think it is agreed that, because of the 
territorial extent of the United States, measures 
taken against subversive Communists here must 
necessarily be more stringent than those taken 
in Great Britain, but these stringent measures 
should be taken only after the most meticulous 
examination, by an impartial authority, of the 
facts and evidence against the individual. 

Finally, I would like to point out that it has 
taken Britain several hundred years to achieve 
her Parliamentary system, during which time 
civil liberties were frequently infringed, and I 
personally envy Americans of my generation 
who have all the excitement of fighting for an 
America where the Negro has an equal oppor- 
tunity with the white man, and where the 
Communist may speak his views without fear 
of reprisal alongside the democrat. 

If this is overwritten, there is also much left 
unsaid. I hope, therefore, you will read into 
it all that I wish may be achieved in the 
United States—and also the good will and 
gratitude of an Englishwoman for the vision 
and generosity shown on behalf of her country. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. Dirys Morcan 


Lattimore Reminds Reader of 
Thief Who Cries ‘Stop, Thief!’ 


The McCarran subcommittee, in its examina- 
tion of Owen Lattimore, is seeking the fathers 
of our policy in Asia and the facts concerning 
our desertion, undermining and smearing of 
our Chinese ally. It is one of the oldest rules 
of debates to abuse an opponent whose argu- 
ments are unanswerable, and Owen Lattimore’s 
vituperation was of the best. He outdid himself. 

His labeling some of his accusers as members 
of the “China Lobby” was a masterly attempt 
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to conceal his own hand in the creation of the 
lobby which undermined and smeared the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and _ helped 
prepare it for the kill by Moscow. When asked 
to name the members of the “China Lobby” 
he had in mind, he was only able to recall the 
names of a handful of anti-Communist Ameri- 
cans who never held any poltical positions. The 
cry of “China Lobby” by Lattimore reminds 
me of the gentleman who stole a watch and 
shouted “Stop, thief!” when the police began 
chasing him. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. NatHAN D. SHAPIRO 


Offers Some Raisons . 
D’Etre for Book Clubs 


Having spent twenty years in the book busi- 
ness as publisher’s salesman, bookseller and 
novelist, I should like to contribute a few 
more points to Robert F. Drinan’s article, 
“Battle of the Bookmen” [THE New Leaner, 
February 4]: 

1. The “double standard” of book pricing, 
of which the retailer complains against the 
book clubs and publishers, often has the cur- 


*. . . 
ious effect of increasing bookstore sales at 


the higher price. 

2. Millions of club subscribers have can- 
celled their memberships out of irritation with 
the red tape of club operations, and because of 
the limited choice of titles available to them. 

3. Book-club advertising is the only steady, 
nation-wide book promotion in the entire in- 
dustry. It may or may not be deplorable to con- 
centrate this effort on so few of the thousands 
of books published annually, but the clubs’ 
“huckstering” is the only reply to the salvos 
of manufacturers of TV sets and of the movies. 

4. Booksellers have the privilege of solicit- 
ing and collecting commissions on most club 
subscriptions. This works best in department 
stores, where the managements have found that 
their club members are quite a different group 
from their over-counter customers. 

5. Probably no other nation on eurth reads 
more than we do, but most of our reading time 
is spent on periodicals the like of which do not 
exist elsewhere. The cheapness and ready 
availability of newspapers and magazines is far 
sterner competition for the bookseller than 
the clubs, in my opinion. 

6. The book industry needs a Henry Ford, to 
drive down prices by discovering assembly-line 
methods of manufacture and distribution. Ours 
is still a handicap industry, in many respects. 
The book club may historically prove to be the 
first fumbling attempt to make books available 
on a wide scale. 

7. Mr. Drinan says “surely we need to know 
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the truth about the best seller.” The day any 
man finds that out, his fortune is made. The 
reasons behind best-sellerdom seem to be as 
obscure as those responsible for protoplasm. 

8. Finally, I doubt that “the voice of true 
literature” has the same sound for Mr. Drinan 
as it may have for me, or for the Old Lady 
from Dubuque. Who’s to say what is “true 
literature”? 


Corte Madera, Calif. Henry Castor 
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EDITORIAL 


Bevan and de Gaulle 


OuR TWO MAIN European allies, France and Britain, 
are suffering from two different but related diseases which 
must soon be cured if those nations are to assume strong 
roles in the future of the Atlantic community and its de- 
fense. Should Bevanism in Britain, and Gaullism in 
France continue to hinder indefinitely the political and 
economic recovery of those countries, we might as well 
write finis to the years-long effort to rebuild and de- 
fend Europe, and—as Hoover has suggested—simply sit 
behind our Atlantic moat and wait for Stalin to digest 
Europe’s carcass before lunging at us. 

It would be easy to indulge in a schematic analysis 
by saying that Britain suffers from left-wing infantilism 
and France from right-wing infantilism. But the realities 
are not quite so simple. True, Bevan and de Gaulle rep- 
resent in their respective countries what are called the 
“left” and the “right” extremes; but it would be just 
as correct to say that Bevan and de Gaulle also represent 
fears and prejudices that both nations have in common. 

Bevan, for example, is becoming increasingly nation- 
alistic in his utterances. He is virulently anti-American, 
despite his socialist internationalism in theory, and like 
most Britons—but more excessively so—he is anti-Con- 
tinental and insular; his repeated plea for British “inde- 
pendence” in foreign policy is a thinly disguised British 
isolationism, and nothing more. De Gaulle fears not 
only the United States but, perhaps more, a revivified 
Germany. Playing upon traditional French fear-and- 
hatred of Germany, de Gaulle would—like Bevan—vir- 
tually scuttle his country’s European defense commit- 
ments if he were to assume power. Unlike Bevan, how- 
ever, de Gaulle does not hypocritically mask his isolation- 
ism with demagogic appeals to class solidarity and 
internationalist doctrine, but remains a frank classic 
nationalist. 

Bevan and de Gaulle are strikingly similar even in the 
special form of their respective politics. Bevan, within the 
Labor party, has adopted the position that only he can 
save the party and Britain from disaster, and in his quest 
for personal power has refused all offers of compromise, 
mystically convinced of the inevitability of his assump- 
tion of Labor leadership and—some day—of the office 
of Prime Minister. De Gaulle, too, is motivated by per- 
sonal ambition shrouded in mystical phraseology. Ever 
since he relinquished power after the war, the General 
has steadfastly refused to participate in any government, 
holding that the only effective government possible is a 
“national union around a man,” meaning himself. It is 
only the fortunate accident that Britain’s is a two-party 
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system which has, so far, prevented Bevan’s intransigence 
from wreaking the chaos in Britain that de Gaulle’s has 
in France. 

It would be unfair to attribute the basic crisis in 
Britain and France to these two men. Both countries 
suffer fundamentally from loss of empire and inability to 
adjust to that fact—Bevan and de Gaulle reflect in ex- 
treme fashion that failure to adjust. In de Gaulle’s case, 
the General seeks simply the lost glory of la patrie; in 
Bevan’s, we find a man acting in that peculiarly irrespon- 
sible radical manner which, as T. R. Fyvel wrote last 
week of Bertrand Russell, is essentially the product of 
a contented aristocracy. The trouble is that neither de 
Gaulle nor Bevan realizes that times have changed too 
radically to permit radical adventures in politics; the 
price for such adventures today is not, as it once was, 
an ephemeral domestic quarrel which harmed no one, but 
total loss of freedom. For in the end, the greatest reac- 
tionary of them all, Joseph Stalin, will tolerate least the 
nineteenth-century leftism of Bevan and rightism of de 
Gaulle. It is a pity that the followers of these two—since 
the principals are probably hopelessly blinded by ego- 
tism—do not realize this naked truth and themselves 
promote movements in France and Britain toward the 
vital center. 


The Granite State Show 


WE FAIL UTTERLY to appreciate the alleged significance 
of the New Hampshire primary results. Press and radio, 
with the aid of the politicians, built up the New Hamp- 
shire primaries as a big test of Presidential candidates, 
and in the process gave America and the voters of New 
Hampshire a rather entertaining show. The spectacle of 
seeing so early in the year a preview of the good old- 
fashioned game of electioneering was, we admit, refresh- 
ing to behold at a time when events are so lugubrious to 
contemplate; but as far as we can make out, nothing was 
proven, nothing changed. 

Consider what we knew before, and what we know now. 

Before New Hampshire, it was generally conceded that 
General Eisenhower was more popular than Senator Taft, 
with perhaps Taft and his cohorts alone disagreeing. 
This opinion the primaries have confirmed by a margin 
of 10,000 votes. On the other hand, before New Hamp- 
shire Mr. Taft had a couple of hundred Republican dele- 
gates pledged to him, had control of the party machine, 
and led the party in Congress as well as on television; as 
far as we know, these facts still hold true. And, as far as 
we know, General Eisenhower has in the bag only the ten 
convention delegates he won in New Hampshire. 

On the Democratic side, the picture is again the same 
as it was before. Everyone knew before the staid men 
and women of the Granite State went to the polls that 
Harry Truman’s popularity rating was the lowest in 
years. Dr. George Gallup has been telling us that, for a 
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fee much smaller than the cost of the primaries, for many 
months. Similarly, Senator Kefauver’s high-voltage pub- 
lic appeal was established a year ago when he impaled 
criminal after criminal on the nation’s TV antennas. But 
Kefauver is as far from the nomination as ever while 
Harry Truman is President and can dictate who shall be 
named to succeed himself. So here, again, the Presidential 
woods remain as thick as they were. 

The one possible change that may eventuate is ‘the 
arrival here of General Eisenhower to take an active part 
in his own campaign. Paul Hoffman, late of ECA and an 
Eisenhower enthusiast, has gone to Europe hoping to per- 
suade Ike to do just that. If the General concurs, there 
is an excellent chance that his coming here may cost 


| Taft the nomination, for then the popularity contest 
| would be transformed into an effective drive for conven- 
} tion delegates. But if the General demurs, as well he 
| might, especially since the Lisbon conference has imposed 
__ new responsibilities upon him, the Republican nomination 


will remain in doubt till the week of July 7. 
The New Hampshire primaries have come and gone, 


| then, and the voters of all forty-seven other states are 


none the wiser. All of which goes to prove only that we 
love a show as much as we do a parade, and that the 
safest prediction to make is that the newspapers and 


| the politicians will make the same “test” of the next state 
| primaries. All aboard now for Wisconsin! 


Exit Doktor Schreiber 


THE IMPENDING DEPARTURE for Germany of Dr. Wal- 
ter P. Schreiber will write finis to one of the more spec- 
tacular recent examples of American bureaucratic 
stupidity. Dr. Schreiber was Chief of Medical Science 
for the German Army during World War II; evidence 
introduced at the Nuremberg trials revealed that he was 
a leading participant in the inhuman wartime “medical 
experiments” which the Nazis carried out on helpless con- 
centration-camp inmates. The good doctor, his past 
peccadilloes apparently forgiven and forgotten, was 
attached last October to the U.S. Army Air Force School 
of Aviation Medicine at Randolph Field, Texas. A wave 
of indignation swept medical and other circles at this 
disclosure, with the result that Dr. Schreiber has been 
dismissed and will shortly be homeward bound. 

In spite of the speedy action taken in the Schreiber 
case, much damage has been done. The effect this Nazi 
war criminal’s five-month American success story will 
have in Germany, where U.S. High Commissioner McCloy 
only recently pointed to the rising nationalist spirit, is 
not difficult to predict. One can’t help wondering what 
happened in this instance to the ever-wakeful watchdogs 
of the McCarran Act, who sprang into action so promptly 
upon learning that the distinguished British novelist 
Graham Greene had joined the Communist party for one 
month many years ago as a college prank. 


March 24, 1952 
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The American Committee for Cultural Freedom 


Announces a Conference 


“IN DEFENSE OF FREE CULTURE” 
Saturday, March 29, 1952 


Program: 


MORNING SESSION: 10:00 a.m. 


WHO THREATENS CULTURAL FREEDOM IN AMERICA? 


Chairman: GEORGE S$. COUNTS, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Author, | Want to Be Like Stalin. 
Speakers: MAX EASTMAN, Roving Editor, Reader's Digest; Author, Enjoyment of Poetry. 
MARY McCARTHY, Author, The Company She Keeps and The Groves of Academe. 
ELMER RICE, Pulitzer Prize-winning playwright. 


RICHARD H. ROVERE, Staff Writer, the New Yorker; Co-author, The General and 
the President. 


CONWAY ZIRKLE, Professor of Biology, University of Pennsylvania; Vice-President, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 


LUNCHEON SESSION: 12:30 p.m. 
HOW CAN WE DEFEND FREE CULTURE? 


Speakers: HON. H. HOWLAND SARGEANT, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. 


F. S. C. NORTHROP, Professor of Philosophy, Yale University; Author, The Meeting 
of East and West. 


SIDNEY HOOK, Chairman, Philosophy Department, New York University; Author, 
Reason, Social Myth and Democracy; Chairman, American Committee for Cul- 
tural Freedom. 


AFTERNOON SESSION: 3:00 p.m. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CULTURAL FREEDOM IN 
EUROPE AND ASIA 


Chairman: LIONEL TRILLING, Professor of English, Columbia University; Author, The Liberal 
Imagination. 
Speakers: ARTHUR KOESTLER, Author, Darkness at Noon, The Age of Longing. 
LEWIS GALANTIERE, Author; Policy Advisor, Radio Free Europe. 


FRANCO LOMBARDI, Professor of Philosophy, University of Rome; Director, Insti- 
tute for History of Philosophy. 


SIR C. P. RAMA SWAMI IYER, Lawyer, Administrator; Lecturer in Oriental Culture 
and Philosophy, American Institute for Asian Studies, San Francisco. 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE, Author, Three Who Made a Revolution. 


Starlight Roof 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Park Avenue at 50th Street, New York City 


Subscription: $5.00 per person, for all sessions, including luncheon 


Send check or money order to: American Committee for Cultural Freedom 
35 West 53rd Street, New York 19 
Phone Judson 6-1 132 








